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In this number of the RecorD we present to our readers an 
unusually interesting group of articles. Dr. Howe of Norwich 
with his customary vision of the critical point in a large discus- 
sion, gives an illuminating treatment of a point often forgotten 
in our day, namely, that what by many is spoken of as a merely 
transitory phase of man’s thought of his relation to God, and a 
phase that was colored by the inherited “ legalism ” of the Apos- 
tle Paul’s temper, is something that in every age touches a 
fundamental question in the heart of men —their relation to a 
thoroughgoing conception of justice. It is a curious commentary 
on ethical pragmatic attitudes, that in ages when justice was a 
thing seldom secured by the people in their relations to their 
rulers, and when “ favor” was the decisive thing in determining 
the hopes and prospects of men that justice was conceived to be 
a boon ardently craved. The standard of an absolute and rigid 
right and wrong was thought to be all that a man could ask, 
more than he could hope. With the development of just laws 
there has come a shift of ideal. The idea of divine justice impar- 
tially administered has ceased, with many, to be winsome, and 
right and wrong have been interpreted in terms of kindliness and 
merciful generosity. The modern man does not want what is 
“just,” he wants what is “ square” and the “ square” is always 
more or less lopsided towards the man himself. The parable of 
the Prodigal Son has ceased to be an illustration of the merciful 
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arbitrariness of the divine grace; but is looked upon as descrip- 
tive of what the wrong-doer has a right to claim as his proper 
treatment. Ata time when such ways of thinking are so widely 
prevalent, it is tonic to read such a sympathetic and searching 
appreciation of the struggle of the profoundly ethical state of 
mind which looks bravely at the reality of the self, and adoringly 
at the divine Justice, and does not blink the questions which such 
contemplation brings. 


In his characteristically lucid way Dr. Barnes upholds the 
vitality and necessity of theology and at the same time shows 
that it can be drawn from life, rather than imposed upon it. 

Those who love Kipling and those who don’t will enjoy Mr. 
Hatch’s interesting interpretation and criticism of that writer. 
He has touched with singular skill upon the weak point in the 
author’s interpretation of life. The paper by Mr. Imes has some- 
thing of biographical interest. It is the work of a graduate of 
Hartford Seminary five years ago, who went South to work with 
his own people, and now is at Tuskegee, where the special work 
he is undertaking promises to develop into significance of no 
small order. One notes that the author felt, in common with so 
many pastors, the restlessness that grows out of the challenge 
to the church which comes from so many quarters, and not least 
of all from the ministry itself. It is evident that under these 
circumstances he set himself to consider seriously just what the 
place of the church is in the social order, with the purpose of 
defining to himself the scope of his life work. His method of 
investigation, and the sane and steadying results he secures, are 
very interesting. The problem he set to himself is one that every 
minister must face, and his answer is not to be found by make- 
shift notions of ministerial life caught from the whirl of gyrating 
modern theories. 

It is an interesting phase in the use of terminology that the 
word “dogmatism,” so long banned as an expression for both 
the intolerant and the intolerable, is beginning to come back 
into the family of honorable words. In his inaugural address 
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some eighteen years ago Prof. C. M. Mead, speaking on “ Some 
Current Notions Concerning Dogmatic Theology,” said “ one 
might almost imagine that in the popular mind the apostolic in- 
junction to ‘ beware of dogs’ is conceived to be an abbreviated 
way of telling us to give a wide berth to dogmas, dogmatics, and 
dogmaticians.” Yet at the meeting of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association held in Cambridge last December, Professor 
Marvin of Rutgers College ventured to select as the word most 
suitable to characterize the Neo-Realism which he upheld its 
“dogmatism.” Of course the word was defined in a careful way 
and with painstaking differentiation from the usage of the term 
in the older philosophy; but it is interesting to observe that the 
word is coming to its own in the realm of philosophy in order to 
indicate the assertion of something that can be known and cannot 
be evaporated into unreality by the “ criticism” of epistemology. 
It is also noteworthy that educationalists are likewise venturing 
to use the word in relation to theories of education in college. 
Here it seems to be used in the somewhat analogous sense that 
there is a certain definite body of knowledge that both for pur- 
poses of discipline and for purposes of information it is worth 
while for all college students to concern themselves with. If 
philosophy and pedagogy can venture to use the word, and to use 
it in the sense that there is something which can really be known 
and taught, it would appear as if the time were approaching when 
Professor Mead’s bit of humor would cease accurately to describe 
the popular temper, and it would be possible once more to appro- 
priate a terminology which has much historic value, without 
danger of being decorated with a cave canem, or being obliged 
to assent to all of finality in thought which it at one time seemed 
necessary the “ dogmatician” should adhere to. 


For, after all, the power of a man in the world is due to the 
solidity of his convictions. Solidity not in the frequent British 
sense of stolidity, but conviction with three dimensions to it, 
length, breadth, and height. It is a fine thing to have broad sym- 
pathies reaching out to all sorts of people. It is admirable to send 
one’s thought out across the world to its farthest corner in the 
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search for truth. But until thought has reached upward and 
touched God it remains on one plane, it is on the surface only, 
and, however earnest or brilliant, it must remain essentially super- 
ficial. Thought about God is theology. Convictions about God 
are what gives real solidity to life. The most alarming thing 
about many phases of modern interpretations of life is that they 
try to treat it as if God were not to be reckoned with; to con- 
sider that life has compacted significance with God left out of it. 
This Jesus never did. He saw life whole and square and solid, 
just because he placed love to God in indissoluble association 
with love to neighbor; because he saw that peace and quietness 
on the part of man in his association with his fellows rested on 
the fact that the Heavenly Father cares for His children and for 
all His children. It is in this sense of the assurance that God is 
to be thought of, and to be reckoned with, in all firm conviction 
in respect to the whole field of human reality that there is room 
for the theological dogmatist in everyday life. It is not his place 
to demand intellectual assent to his “dogma” on the basis of 
the authority of councils. Nor is it his desire to supplant the 
richness and versatility of the life of the zsthetic and moral 
feelings by the palid monotony of a life lived on the flat plain 
of a juiceless intellectualism. But he will assert, and the every- 
day man is more and more asserting it, that life is not to be 
realized in its strength and richness, unless the intimacy and 
reality of God’s relation to it is incorporated as one of its con- 
stant elements,— an element potent all through individual and 
social concerns. 
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WHAT CAME OF PAUL’S VISIT TO ARABIA. 


This is an event that has given trouble to many readers. Why 
go away into Arabia when the world was clamant for the testi- 
mony of such a witness? Why go into all this shrouded secrecy 
for which he gives no reason? Why choose this far-away land 
as if to escape the present insistent responsibilities? These are 
questions we ask and fail in getting the answer. 

St. Paul had just passed through the crisis of a soul’s con- 
version; had just broken the sword of a persecutor and girded 
himself with the armor of knighthood and enlisted in the service 
of a greater than King Arthur. And here he seems flying from 
the duties which the new chivalry laid upon him. He went away 
into Arabia. Following his conversion we can easily believe he 
took up the full Christian tradition under the guidance of the 
great Teacher he found in Damascus. The gospels had not been 
written though their contents were the basis of Christian faith 
and experience. This scholarly and profoundest intellect of the 
first century was not ignorant of those traditions on which 
Christianity rested. It was the knowledge of them which made 
him a persecutor. He saw their trend as he knew their contents. 
He saw that there was a revolutionary force hidden in their con- 
tent that would tear the conventional faith to shreds, if not 
forcibly withstood and exterminated, and so he sought to ex- 
terminate that force by exterminating its exponents. That sent 
him on the dangerous errand to the saints at Damascus. But that 
new force grappled with the young persecutor’s conscience and 
turned him into the propagator of the faith he once sought to 
destroy. 

But he now took up the Christian tradition for a new exhaust- 
ive study under the guidance of the great Christian teacher, 
Ananias. We can easily picture the scene,— the night-long vigils 
by the flickering taper as these two great souls pondered the great 
truth, the great history, the great teacher, and the wonderful 
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works culminating in the death and resurrection of their Lord. 
A great mass of unwrought material was in their hands, await- 
ing the constructive genius of the new age when the many things 
that were to be spoken, and the new light that was to break 
forth which should fulfill the assurance that the spirit would 
come and lead men into new undreamt-of-knowledge of truth. 
There were those who could bear witness to the earthly life of 
their Lord, preserve His teachings and the story of His deeds. 
But who could gather these and the far more significant facts 
of His death and resurrection and heavenly reign and find for 
them their great cosmical relationship; who could take this vast 
mass of raw material and erect it into a veritable gospel for 
the world? Certainly it had not yet been done. Fortunately 
there was one colossal brain and heart equal to the task under 
the guidance of the promised Spirit. It is said in our time with 
the purpose of disparaging historical and experimental Chris- 
tianity that St. Paul is the author of the existent Christianity. 
And a sneer is only often a half truth. The Christian world 
has lately been taking alarm, and insisting on ignoring Apostolic 
Christianity and going back behind Paul and Peter and John 
to Christ Himself. We had much of this “ back to Christ” talk 
a generation ago which is largely a spent force. We have found 
that we could not find in the four gospels the whole of Chris- 
tianity; that they do not furnish us full interpretation for the 
transcendent facts of our Christian faith. They record the bare 
facts, but do not undertake the great task of interpreting them. 
Jesus Himself would not interpret them until they were enacted. 
He left that to the constructive genius of the great souls he 
gathered about Him, promising them that the Holy Spirit would 
lead them into the larger truth. And for this work the world’s 
greatest intellect was destined to take the larger part. St. Paul 
was this predestined man. His calling was special; his vocation 
unique; his qualification adequate; his equipment colossal; his 
grasp of mind imperial; his mission unclassifiable. Yes, we do 
owe to him the mould into which our Christianity was to be 
cast. We have found it fitting the folds of our own aature and 
matching the experience into which we have come. With the 
full interpretation of Christianity which this man furnished us, 
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the record of which we find in his epistles, I cannot deal; but 
would treat of one or two of its initial truths. 

St. Paul was confronted on the threshold of his career with 
this vast problem of how a man can be justified before God, 
and how the facts of Christianity furnished a basis for such 
justification. To solve this problem St. Paul went into Arabia, 
by which is meant the Sinaitic Peninsula, the resort of scholars 
before and since: the cradle of the Hebrew Commonwealth; the 
scene of the revelation of the Divine government as made known 
to, and through Moses, the greatest Olympian intellect of the 
early world. It was there that this mighty spirit for forty years 
pondered the great problem of the Divine Order. It was un- 
questionably with this great question that his colossal intellect 
wrestled, while he shepherded the flocks he led through their 
mountain passes, and where later God met him on the mountain 
of vision and showed him the Divine Order; the laws and prin- 
ciples by which the universe is governed, the record of which we 
have in the Pentateuch, and later amplified and applied in the 
Psalms and the Prophets. At the feet of this master of ethics 
St. Paul had sat for long, and of those writings he was in com- 
plete mastery. The teachings of Moses had gone into this young 
student’s very life blood. He was steeped and saturated with 
the Mosaic teaching and the Mosaic conception of the divine 
government. And the first problem that confronted Paul as a 
follower of Jesus Christ was how to fit the new truth into the 
old. How the new gospel was to confront, and be harmonized, 
with the vast cosmical order which abated no jot or tittle of its 
austere demand. He took his stand at the heart of the divine 
order and asked the crucial question how the gospel of for- 
giveness could be adjusted to the Divine Government that passed 
by neither the sins of a man or of a world. 

St. Paul’s mind was a judicial mind. He was by nature and 
training a jurist. He was steeped in law. His thinking was 
forensic, and he must find for the new truth its adjustments 
to the moral government of God. From the very make of his 
intellect he could not be satisfied with less than a reasoned faith. 
It was impossible that a legal, lawyer-like intellect like St. Paul’s 
could approach the subject from any other standpoint. He was 
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not emotional and would not trust the leading of untrained in- 
stincts. He must think through this tremendous problem of how a 
soul can be just with God. It was inevitable from the very make 
and build of his mind that he should do his thinking from the 
heart of the moral order. We cannot think of St. Paul saying, 
“ Oh, I believe in the love and Fatherhood of God and a universal 
Brotherhood ”, and let it go at that. No one ever believed these 
with a firmer faith than he, but there were large questions behind 
them, and these he must deal with in a lawyer fashion. Did you 
ever know a great lawyer with a great awe and admiration for 
the majesty and binding force of law that did not raise these 
questions, and found the point of rest only when he found the 
solution. 
We know well that there are twelve gates to the city of God, 
and men are coming up to that city by varying paths. It is 
not necessary for everyone to see the keys by which these gates 
are opened. The emotional man, the aesthetic mind, and the 
poetic temperament may need to seek the deeper reason for faith. 
But some of us are made up in a different fashion. The emotional 
may not appeal to us. The healing of our wounds must come 
from deeper sources. We must have a reasoned faith. We 
must know that there is no condemnation for a guilty soul. We 
must have a faith that can give account of itself before the moral 
system by which we are grasped. To some of us with a sinful 
record and sinful nature this is a terrible, a terrifying universe 
we have gotten into conflict with, and we want to know how we 
can find a justified man’s peace and safety in it. There are 
strong minds of judicial temperament who want a man’s right 
to stand before a broken law, and how they can get the right 
before an uncompromising and unyielding moral system. We 
want to know what is going to take care of a broken past, and 
blot it like a thick cloud so that we can fling down the challenge ; 
“Who can lay anything to the charge of God’s elect?” and have 
the antiphonal response,—“ It is God that justifieth. “‘ Who is he 
that condemneth?” It is Christ who died, yea who hath risen 
again, who is at the right hand of God who maketh intercession 
for us. There is a binding nexus between these two sets of 
facts, which preserves the dignity and binding force of the divine 
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order, while it extends grace and forgiveness to the offender. 
If this can be effected then we may be sent into deep enduring 
peace. Then we shall be out of the enemy’s country and into 
the land of the eternal rest and peace. This is, I know, a lawyer’s 
way of looking at things. And St. Paul was a lawyer to his 
finger tips. This is the way great scientists must look at things. 
Men steeped in the knowledge of law and the steadfast beat and 
rhythm of the laws of cause and effect, who see laws wrapping 
the world into their ample folds and girding the mountains with 
strength, and with strength holding worlds in their orbit, throw- 
ing their thick meridians on every inch of ground that men must 
walk ; law with its strict requirements, its awful verdicts, its stern 
retributions, its condemnations and acquitals: men of this class 
are likely to take up Christianity for study from the very heart 
of the whole cosmic system, and ask as did St. Paul, “ How can 
ground be made for a guilty man to find standing room under a 
system of law? How can a man take his stand before God 
except he can square himself with the moral order?” I know 
there are people who say, “ The love of God settles everything 
for me.” But it does not settle everything for a strictly judicial 
mind, and from the very make-up of this man did not settle 
everything for St. Paul and some others of us. You cannot 
think of St. Paul basing his faith on other than judicial founda- 
tions. He had been too completely a follower of Moses as he 
sets forth the moral government in its strictness, its pitiless 
inexorableness, to rest his faith in other than a satisfied law —a 
satisfied God. He could not bring himself to believe that God 
uttered his affirmations of law with one breath, and set aside 
those affirmations with the next breath unless something has 
happened. Some reconciling force has entered in between recon- 
ciliation and abrogation. He wanted the hand out of which he 
received the absolving decree to be a clean hand; a just hand 
that held the balances. He wanted to say, “I am a justified 
man.” But no sanction law has been invaded, and no pillar of 
creation upholding the moral system has reeled and fallen. If 
he found peace, he wanted to find it at the foot of Sinai. He 
wanted to know that Jesus Christ’s death and resurrection effected 
such results as gave a man standing and safe harborage, and 
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that he could find in Jesus that which effected the great recon- 
ciliation. He wanted to know that there is that in the redemption 
of Jesus Christ which lets down no safeguard of law, but estab- 
lishes law and leaves the great order of God intact. This may 
not be accordant with modern thought, but this was St. Paul’s 
thought. 

Now this is the gist of his reasoning in the Epistle to the 
Romans. Beginning with the fact of the universal sinfulness of 
men, their consequent guilt and exposure to punishment, for which 
is provided the reconciling element through the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, whom he terms the propitiation, which 
touches alike the ethical nature of God which in many ways we 
cannot define or understand, makes common ground on which 
offender and offended may stand, introducing in a forehanded 
way a relationship not our own, but may be appropriated by us 
as our own “ faith,’’ which sends the soul into peace and rest. We 
are not claiming that St. Paul or anyone else can explain all the 
questions we may ask about this reconciliatory element, but he 
can explain, and we can understand and receive by faith, what 
will send us into peace. He sees depths he cannot sound, and 
exclaims in reverent wonder and awe, “ Oh the depth both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God, how unsearchable, how past 
finding out.”” But he can believe and trust where the mists over- 
hang this vast mountain country whose higher peaks he cannot 
fully discern. But enough he sees to force him to his knees in 
reverent wonder and awe. St. Paul is not an expositor of an 
easily comprehended creed. No man speaks so often of the in- 
comprehensible elements in our Christian beliefs. The riches of 
Christ are unsearchable. The love of God passeth knowledge. 
There are things for which the human knowledge is inadequate. 
He drops his pen to adore and wonder: where knowledge ends, 
faith preens her wings for flight. No man could be so intolerant 
of pocket creeds which we can con and master in a night. 

There are branches of knowledge we can master. We can 
understand a poet’s fancy. ‘We can master a language and follow 
the reasoning of a philosopher. We can master an architect’s 
problem. But some of us pause in sheer impotency before a 
mathematical equation that covers a page of our Encyclopedia 
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Britanica. We could follow Young and Newcomb as they dem- 
onstrate the movement of Orion and the Pleiades, of Arcturas 
and his Sons. The “ Principia” of Newton we cannot master. 
Others can and we accept their demonstrations. You and I can 
climb the height of this great argument of St. Paul until we 
reach a point of rest, and where we are sent into a great peace. 
But to follow the atonement or the Trinity into the great folds 
of the heart of God, we cannot now. The angels desire to look 
into the great mystery, but we shall have to wait for the revela- 
tion of eternity for the complete knowledge. But we can see 
what St. Paul saw when bent to his knees in prayer and adoring 
love. Some creeds are so shallow and so superficial that they 
start no problems and wear no veils of mystery. They are 
powerless for training great souls into strength and power. 

But St. Paul had not learned in Arabia all the lessons of the 
place. That great mountain country had other lessons to teach 
him. There was another great name associated with the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, one of the veritable Olympians of history. Many 
hundreds of years later another great soul had hied to the spot 
as if to commune with the same great Master: a mighty prophet 
of a later era who had stirred the Northern Kingdom with his 
ministry of fire. He had dealt with thunderbolts in the Jovian 
fashion and browbeaten the idolatrous priesthood of Baal into 
cowering silence. But his ministry seems to have collapsed and 
failed of permanent fruit, and under the lash of a woman’s rage 
he had fled from the scenes of his labors. Leaving his servant 
at Beersheba he had lain down under the juniper tree to die, 
but was aroused by an angel’s hand and fed, and started on his 
solitary way for the same scene of the Mosaic revelation and came 
to the mountain of Horeb. He, like many another man, had 
seen and heard nothing but law and the thunders of Sinai, and 
thought there was nothing at the heart of the moral law but 
wrath. He thought he had no mission but to fling fire upon the 
earth until it had burned up the World’s Evil. But God met him 
there and:taught him the lesson of Grace and Love. He bade 
him stand/upon the mountain and had him watch the storm crash 
among the mountain crags. But God was not alone in the storm. 
And then fire with its consuming torch set the mountain ablaze. 
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But God was not alone in the fire, and then the still small voice — 
and God was in the voice and in the silence. God is in the 
thunder and in the fire, but he has his appealing voice of love. 
There are many minds that cannot stay to think through a logical 
system of law. Our minds are not all judicial. We have not 
all the judicial temperament, weighing and balancing arguments 
and searching out reasons and drawing logical sequences. There 
must be made approaches to the atonement, not only to the 
juristic mind, but for the little child and the soul that only knows 
the lore of love. And so there is for us all the still small voice 
of love. There must be highways to the city of God for tender 
feet, as well as for the man who wears the toothed sandals, for 
climbing the dizzy heights of logical reasoning. The little child 
can be borne across the sea in the sumptuous cabin of the great 
steamer without knowing the art of seamanship or the science 
of ship construction. And we are glad that we can obey the 
call of the voice of love and follow our Lord without knowing 
the seas of blood through which Jesus passed to make Salvation 
possible. The child heart of the world will find that provision 
has been made for him in the laws of right and truth, and the 
man who finds for himself a reasoned faith will find himself 
sitting at the same banquet of love. And so we find St. Paul 
the supreme expositor of the Gospel which appeals to a man’s 
faith and a little child’s trust. And so St. Paul brings back a 
gospel of truth and grace. The epistle to the Romans lies side 
by side with the epistle to the Corinthians and to the Ephesians, 
and we wonder where the supreme emphasis is laid. The gospel 
is purchased at great price and yet it is the outpouring of the 
love and grace of God. If he offers salvation from the heart 
of the moral order he offers eternal life to the soul that loves. 
Many hundred years later the Master of these two mighty 
prophets comes and stands on the slopes of Hermon in trans- 
figured glory, and there stand at His side these same great 
figures; Moses and Elijah, the prophet of law and the prophet 
of the still small voice, and speak of the nearing cross where 
the two ideas find their full expression in a gospel of truth 
and grace. And we cannot tell which shines brighter, law or 
love. And it was St. Paul beyond all others whose constructive 
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genius found the binding nexus. And so the sceptical sneer 
has much truth for its biting sarcasm when it declares that St. 
Paul formed the molds of the common and universal faith of 
Christendom in which the law of righteousness and truth and 
the law of love and grace are blended and shine with a splendor 
above the sun’s brightness. 
SAMUEL H. Howe. 
Norwich, Conn. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING.* 





In estimating Kipling, we must first classify him. It is not 
fair to speak of a turnip as though it were wrong in not being 
a star. It may be a very good turnip. Kipling is neither. He 
is somewhere between. 

There is a difference between a sketcher and an artist, be- 
tween a reporter and a creator. Kipling is neither artist nor 
creator. He is a good reporter, with the reporter’s usual fault 
of knowing too much that “ ain’t so” and not enough that is so; 
and he is a clever sketcher of men and things as they appear to 
the outer, the “actualistic”, eye. He is not an event, that is 
to say, but an occurrence. 

The difference between sketcher and artist is: —a sketch 
“limneth exact each wrinkle of the brow, loseth no involution, 
cheek or chap, till, lo, in black and white, the senior lives” 
(e. g., Mulvaney); whereas “ your artist turns abrupt from 
these’, and, “ brooding on the inner spectrum, filtered through 
the eye, his brain-deposit, bred of many a drop,” produces, “ not 
these mere fragmentary studied facts which answer to the out- 
ward frame and flesh — not this nose, nor that eyebrow, — but 
lo, a spirit-birth conceived of flesh, truth rare and real, not 
transcripts, fact and false” (e. g., Sam Weller). Dickens is 
artist; Kipling is sketcher. 

So is Stevenson artist. He is creative. His pirates in 
“Treasure Island” are the simon-pure article, the real, real 
thing in pirates, pirates generic, imaginative, real. So is not 
Mulvaney, for Mulvaney is actual, not real; an individual, not 
a composite photograph; a “character” in the sense of being a 
“ dialect ’, not a character in the artistic, generic sense of being 
a typical, universal personality. Kipling does not hold the mir- 
ror up to nature (to nature au large, that is to say), but only 
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to the actual incident, the passing occurrence. He is neither 
philosophic nor artistic. He is a reporter, a sketcher, the 
operator of a cinematograph. 

If, therefore, one looks for anything large, anything real, any- 
thing “ convincing ”, in Kipling, he will be constantly disappointed. 

Professor Corson remarks that “ only the man who supplies 
new feeling fresh from God quickens and regenerates the race, 
sets it on the King’s highway from which it has wandered into 
byways,— not the man of unkindled soul, that supplies stark 
naked thought ”. 

It can hardly be said of Kipling that he “ supplies new feeling 
fresh from God”, or that he is in any sense one to draw men 
by new ways to new heights, or by any ways to any heights. He 
is down in the common run and ruck of things, carrying and 
fetching in the fashion of the day, to please the day, and giving 
no hint that he sees and cares about, or wants us to see and 
care about, anything else. He is no St. Paul, bidding men look 
at the things which are not seen; he is the reverse of that. Like 
Walt Whitman, he is more a writer of the age than for the age, 
representing life in its incidentals, rather than interpreting it in 
its essentials; not leading and lifting up the age, but launching 
his boat on the opportune current and floating with it, flags 
flying, band playing. Hence, he is somewhat popular. As I 
said before, he is an occurrence, not an event. 

But, this is to be said, he is an unusual occurrence. 


1. In the first place, he is, in his class, a poet. 

His “class” is decidedly “minor”. In the great authors, 
the soul may rest nowhere save in the Infinite. “O, if we draw 
a circle premature, heedless of far gain, greedy for quick returns 
of profit, sure, bad is our bargain.” In Kipling, the soul is 
never required to use its wings. He draws the “circle pre- 
mature”. He is decidedly “ minor ”. 

But the soul doesn’t always feel like spreading its wings. 
Minor poets have their use. And if I had written “On the 
Road to Mandalay,” I should request you to remove hat and 
wig, and dance on the table, to celebrate me, as a poet. You 
know how it goes: the swing of it, the spice of it, the sentiment 
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of it, its “transmutation of the rough-ends of speech” and of 
folk into coin of the realm. (I might say, in parenthesis, that 
this ballad, like much of Kipling’s verse, is in the form of 
monologue. A monologue is a sort of subjective drama. It is 
from the point of view of the speaker. The object of Barrack 
Room Ballads is to exhibit “ Tommy Atkins” in his various 
moods and tenses, Tommy Atkins being rather an “ irregular ” 
verb, needing to be specially conjugated. Kipling makes him 
conjugate himself, by putting him before us in monologue and 
letting him speak out his own subjectivity in his own way.) “On 
the Road to Mandalay” shows how Tommy conjugates the uni- 
versal paradigm Amo. He is in London talking to a sympathetic 
listener, and he is sick for the East, and “them spicy garlic 
smells an’ the sunshine and the palm-trees an’ the tinkly temple 
bells! ’’-— and sick, more than all, because — 
“ By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ eastward to the sea, 

There’s a Burma girl a-settin’, an’ I know she thinks o’ me; 

For the wind is in the palm-trees, an’ the temple bells they say, 

‘Come you back, you British soldier; come you back to Mandalay!’ 

Come you back to Mandalay, where the old Flotilla lay; 

Can’t you hear their paddles chunkin’ from Rangoon to Mandalay? 


O the road to Mandalay, where the flyin’-fishes play, 
An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the Bay! 


“’Er petticut was yaller an’ ’er little cap was green, 
An’ her name was Supi-yaw-lat — jes’ the same as Theebaw’s Queen, 
An’ I seed her fust a-smokin’ of a whackin’ white cheroot, 
An’ awastin’ Christian kisses on an ’eathen idol’s foot: 
Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud — wot they call the Great Gawd Budd — 
Plucky lot she cared for idols when I kissed ’er where she stud! 
On the road to Mandalay ——” 


Now, Kipling has written a whole bunch of ballads, ditties, 
jingles, banjo-pieces, breakdowns, and six or seven poems — 
possibly twenty. I haven’t tried to count just how many. The 
exact number doesn’t matter,—couldn’t be agreed on anyway. 
He wrote “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy ”, which is,— he wrote “ Recessional ”, 
which probably isn’t,— poetry. “ Recessional ” isn’t poetry because 
it tries to be. It’s a sort of Jingo hymn reminding one of that 
mirth-stirring stanza in the British national hymn which invokes 
God against Briton’s enemies, to “ confound their politics, frus- 
trate their knavish tricks”— God being a Britisher, naturally. 
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(C'est a rire!) In fact, whenever Kipling essays the rdle of 
monitor, seer, or saint, and attempts to ride Pegasus, he becomes 
a bit ridiculous. It’s his cue to stick to Tommy Atkins. But 
“ Fuzzy-Wuzzy ”, who “ bruk a British square ’— all hail to him 
both as a fighting man and as a poem, for in both capacities he 


‘ 


takes toll of our admiration and induces in us “ windy suspira- 


tion of forced breath” to the benefit of our blood. 

I say to his praise, Kipling wrote “Fuzzy-Wuzzy”. Don’t 
you wish you could? Aren't you rather regretful that you 
couldn’t have done it first? This poem also is a monologue. 
Tommy Atkins ts speaking the thoughts of his sturdy heart about 
“the on’y thing that doesn’t care a damn For the Regiment 0’ 


and those thoughts, to the credit of Tommy, 


” 


sritish Infantree, 
are humorously, half-ironically, but sincerely appreciative : — 
“ We've fought with many men acrost the seas, 
An’ some of ’em was brave an’ some was not: 
The Paythan an’ the Zulu an’ Burmese; 
But the Fuzzy was the finest o’ the lot. 
We never got a ha’porth’s change of ’im: 
’E squatted in the scrub an’ ’ocked our ’orses, 
’E cut our sentries up at Suakim, 
An’ ’e played the cat and banjo with our forces. 
So ’ere’s To you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ’ome in 
the Soudan; 
You’re a poor benighted ’eathen but a first-class 
fightin’ man; 
We gives you your certifikit, and if you want it 
signed, 
We'll come an’ ’ave a romp with you whenever 
you're inclined.” 


Several other numbers in Barrack Room Ballads are easily 
distinguishable as of like quality with these two. The bulk of 
the stuff is of course mere persifage, nor do I think Kipling in- 
tended it for anything else. If he did, I am sorry. It is what 
we call “ joshing ’’— joshing in ditty form — with perhaps a semi- 
serious purpose underneath. Only in such pieces as “ Danny 
Deever”, “ Oonts”, “Gunga Din”, “ Tommy”, do we come 
upon that which touches us where we live. Much of the rest 
of it does no more than tickle our funny bone, and not always 
that. Tommy Atkins, monologue-ing, is pretty sure to say 
something worth while, in self-revelation; when Kipling himself 


JANUARY —2 
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speaks, in propria persona, the gods seem to be asleep. He is 
then more persifleur than poet, although he is always the master 
of jingling rhyme. 

Turning to a later volume, The Five Nations, one feels that 
here Kipling may have had poetic ambitions. Here are several 
genuine “ attempts’: — The Sea and the Hills”, “ The Bell 


9” «66 


Buoy ”, “ Cruisers ’’, “ The Destroyers ’’, “ The Feet of the Young 
Men ”, “ The Explorer”, ‘“ The White Man’s Burden ”’,— and so 
on. What then shall we say to these? I have heard “ The Sea 
and the Hills”, “ The Feet of the Young Men”, “The Ex- 
plorer ”’, even “ The White Man’s. Burden ”, quite enthusiastically 
praised. I heard Richard Burton, who ought to know poetry 


oe ’ 


when he meets it, say of the “ Bell Buoy” that it is masterly 


as a poetic interpretation of the heart of the sea. 

Here again we have monologue, the “ Bell Buoy ” speaking, 
telling for himself his stern delight in his lot and in the task 
given to him to do:— 


“They christened my brother of old — 
And a saintly name he bears — 
They gave him his place to hold 
At the head of the belfry-stairs, 
Where the minster-towers stand 
And the breeding kestrels cry. 
Would I change with my brother a league inland? 
(Shoal! ’Ware shoal!) Not I! 


“At the careless end of night 
I thrill to the nearing screw, 
I turn in the nearing light 
And I call to the drowsy crew; 
And the mud boils foul and blue 
As the blind bow backs away. 
Will they give me their thanks if they clear the banks? 
(Shoal! "Ware shoal) Not I!” 


“T dip and I surge and I swing 
In the rip of the racing tide, 
By the gates of doom I sing, 
On the horns of death I ride. 
A ship-length overside, 
Between the course and the sand, 
Fretted and bound I bide 
Peril whereof I cry. 
Would I change with my brother a league inland? 
(Shoal! ’Ware shoal!) Not I! 
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Yes: it is poetry; it does speak what we have felt; it surely 
lifts us into a realization of the emotions which a strong and 
daring soul (represented by the Buoy) feels when stationed 
where danger bides to do a task calling for all he has of loyalty 
and strength. 

“The Feet of the Young Men” is a lusty song, in which the 
Hunting Winds are loose, the Smokes of Spring go up to clear 
the brain, and the Red Gods call. 

I fear that the last two stanzas of “ The Sea and the Hills” 
are only “fillers”, but at least the first two are wonderfully 
expressive :— 

Who hath desired the Sea?—the sight of salt water unbounded — 

The heave and the halt and the hurl and the crash of the comber 

wind-hounded ? 

The sleek-barreled swell before storm, grey, foamless, enormous, and 

growing — 

Stark calm on the lap of the Line or the crazy-eyed hurricane 

blowing — 

His Sea in no showing the same—his Sea and the same ’neath 

all showing — 


His Sea as she slackens or thrills? 
So and no otherwise — so and no otherwise hillmen desire their hills! 


The interminable desire of the genuine pioneer to know what 
is hidden behind the, Ranges, his exquisite joy of discovery 
despite the price he pays, and his pride in being the one to 
whom God’s whisper came, in obedience to which he went and 
found the country God took care to hide till He judged His 
people ready, are revealed in “ The Explorer”. Reading this 
poem, one feels that he has emotional light (“ Emotional light ” 
is not “dry” light, but “iris” light) on the question sometimes 
propounded :—‘‘ What is the lure of the North Pole?” Yet, I 
think it is a significant commentary upon this poem, as well 
as upon the general quality of Kipling’s poetry, that when a 
great Arctic explorer (Nansen, if I recollect) was asked what 
was the call to the heroic adventure of the North, it was not 
Kipling’s “ Explorer’, but Browning’s “ Epilogue to Asolando ”, 
which he quoted in reply. Perhaps he did not know the “ Ex- 
plorer’’, but he did knew the “ Epilogue ”’, nor can one well con- 
ceive an adventurer of the Nansen breed finding the “ Explorer ” 
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(even if he did know it) ample enough to measure the length 
and breadth, the depth and height, of his full-statured soul. 
The four poems mentioned are, then, of undoubted poetic 
quality — foot-hills in the poetic landscape, even if not high 
peaks. But how about the remainder of the volume? Well, I 
blush to say it, but, personally, I can’t find another “ poem” 
there. “‘ Verse’?” O, yes, Kipling is a skillful verse-maker, 
and is most rhythmically taking when imitating in verse, say 
“Infantry columns of the earlier war,”’ in “ Boots”: — 


We're foot — slog — slog — sloggin’ over Africa! 

Foot — foot — foot — foot — sloggin’ over Africa — 

(Boots — boots — boots — boots, movin’ up and down again!) 
There’s no discharge in the war! 


Don’t — don’t — don’t — don’t — look at what's in front of you 
(Boots — boots — boots — boots, movin’ up and down again) ; 
Men — men — men — men — go mad with watchin’ ’em, 

An’ there’s no discharge in the war! 


We — can — stick — out —unger, thirst, an’ weariness, 

But — not — not — not — not the chronic sight of ’em — 

Boots — boots — boots — boots, movin’ up an’ down again, 
An’ there’s no discharge in the war! 

I —’ave — marched — six — weeks in ’Ell an’ certify 

It — is — not — fire — devils, dark, or anything 

But boots — boots — boots — boots, mo¥in’ up an’ down again, 
An’ there’s no discharge in the war! 


Of course, that is awfully good,— “ awfully clever, don’t you 
know?”’—and you can actually hear the deadly slog — slog — 
slog — slog of the weary column marchin’ in ’EIl. Yes; and 
right here, as I said before, is the best of Kipling, as a poet. 
He is a banjo-poet. He cannot suit his stubborn fingers to the 
lute, or smite the bloomin’ lyre of "Omer, or handle the diapason 
of the great organ. But he is certainly “ditty ’-rambic to the 
queen’s taste: ‘and the tunes which mean so much to you alone, 
he can rip your very heart-strings out with those.’ It would 
have been well, had he stuck to his Tommy Atkins, his banjo, 
his “ captivating sing-song,” his ‘ magic of catch and refrain,’— 
for then we shouldn’t be obliged to try to forget and forgive 
him in his “ White Man’s Burden” and other banalities. 
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2. Secondly, Kipling is an unusual occurrence because he is 
such a capital raconteur. 

A raconteur charms not so much by what he has to say, as 
by his manner of saying what he has to say. So Kipling. The 
charm of his tales is their visibility. I mean they catch your 
eye, rather than your heart, your intelligence, or your memory. 
They do in print what the Oriental raconteur does in person. 
They are mesmeric. 

The proof of this is that they lose their charm the moment 
you stop reading. Many a time, I have picked up a volume of 
Kipling, and have plunged on and on through one of his tales, 
led by a magic will-o’-wisp, and saying to myself, “this is 
great,”—only to be awakened in the end (or soon after the end) 
by coming “ bang ” in the dark against the sharp edge of nothing. 
His tales vanish with the reading of them. 

This, to be sure, may not be true of them all, nor may it be 
the experience of every one who reads them. But I know of 
two other people who have had a like experience in reading 
the Kipling tales, and last summer I inadvertently caught quite 
a Kiplingiter trying his best to recall—‘now what was that 
title? and what was the tale? I’ll get the book, and find it.’ 

That is to say, Kipling is a raconteur. He holds you with 
his glittering eye; so long as you look, you cannot choose but 
hear. Like the Indian jugglers, he makes you see trees growing 
up out of nothing, monkeys in the trees, Jack-o’-beanstalk climb- 
ing up and up and disappearing into the beyond. Then, all at 
once, the magic is done, the juggler is gone, you rub your eyes, 
feel a trifle foolish, and set to wondering, perhaps a bit resentfully, 
how under the sun he did it. 

I shall not attempt any review or any grading of these tales. 
Speaking generally, they recall the famous little girl who had 
a little curl right in the middle of her “ forrid”; for, when they 
are good they are very, very good, but when they are bad they 
are most certainly and indubitably de trop. Some of them afford 
the reader a great deal of pleasure combined with moderate 
potentials of information; some of them afford the reader a 
pleasure which, like the pleasure that dog “ Be” afforded Queed 
by upsetting him in the street, is “ negligible; I may say, non- 
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existent,” while the information they contain is not worth the 
price of admission, let alone a reserved seat. 

My personal impression is that in his prose, as in his verse, 
his earlier work is better than his later. I don’t think Kipling 
has “ripened”. I doubt if there was ever much in him to ripen. 
One reason why I am of this opinion is the objective fact in 
printer’s ink and binder’s cloth of Stalky & Co. A man who 
could perpetrate Stalky & Co. after years enough had passed 
beneath his feet to give him time to “think about it”, and who 
could excuse the perpetration and think he could smooth the 
matter out by saying that the book is “ mere boy! mere boy!”— 
well, the book strikes me as rather startlingly auto-revelational 
of the actual Kipling. Imagine Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, 
writing Stalky & Co.! But then,—they didn’t know anything 
about writing, anyhow! 

If the earlier writings of Kipling really are his best, we shall 
have to come to “ Mulvaney ” as his main character achievement. 
Kipling starts to write up Tommy Atkins, and his typical Tommy 
Atkins turns out to be an Irishman! “ Orth’ris” and the third 
one (whose name I can seldom remember) are mere candle- 
snuffers to Mulvaney. There’s just enough to them as jointed 
wooden images to hitch about after Mulvaney when he is on the 
stage, and to wait for him in the wings when he is off. Mul- 
vaney himself comes perilously near being a real man; yet, query: 
Did Kipling make him? or, Is he the usual Irishman of general 
literature, invested with the uniform of Tommy Atkins, and doing 
stunts for Kipling? or, Isn’t he just simply an individual Irish- 
man, sketched from the actual occurrence,— wrinkle, involution, 
cheek, chap, wart, jag, to the life? I confess that to me he is 
the lateer. In other words, I do not think he is Tommy Atkins, 
but I think he is a Tommy Atkins,— just a single individual of 
that genus, and an Irish individual, at that. Kipling started to 
“write up Tommy Atkins”. Except in his ballads I think he 
has failed. In the Ballads,— the monologues,— we get much of 
what we feel to be the very spirit of the Tommy Atkins genus; 
but in Soldiers Three, we get nothing more than some very inter- 
esting tales of three individual “ Tommies”. In all his writings, 
that is to say, Kipling seems to me not to have produced a 
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single “‘ character”. He has used individuals, sometimes vividly 
sketched, sometimes mere smudges, and he uses the same in- 
dividual or the same smudge over and over. He is not a 
creator. He does not use canvas and palette and brushes to 
create for us “a spirit-birth conceived of flesh”. He holds a 
cinematograph up to the actual occurrence. He is not artistic, 
he is scientific. We may obtain bits of specific enlightenment 
from him, but nothing generic. 

All the same, some of his stories are “great”. Notice the 
quotation marks. “Great” does not mean great. It means 
what the average man means, when, finishing some tale of 
“Soldiers Three”’, he slaps his thigh and says, “ Well, that is 
simply great!” 

Of course, one who can write “ great” stories is a gift of the 
gods. The average man needs to laugh. Kipling can tickle him. 
There’s abundant humor, abundant farce, in Kipling. The aver- 
age man needs to be removed from himself by as many para- 
sangs of remoteness as magic can draw him. Kipling has the 
magic. That’s why the average man is a partisan of Kipling; 
whv I couldn’t get “ Soldiers Three” from the library last week 
because the volume was worn out; why, a clever and fiery young 
Scot said to me when, replying to his question, I told him I 
hadn’t made up my mind about Kipling, “ You haven’t! you 
haven't! I had my mind made up about Kipling years ago! 
Why, man, he’s ‘ great’!” You see, Kipling does take the aver- 
age man where he is at home, and then leads him (not exactly 
“afield ””),— leads him into the engine rooms of tramps, and 
of their engineers, into the interior mechanisms of horses and 
other animals, into the mysterious insides of Hindu temples 
where Mulvaney does a side-splitting stunt, into the inner coun- 
cils of those who rule and those who are ruled in India, into the 
psychologic shyness of the newborn locomotive .007 and the un- 
sweetened ship Dimbula, into the specialized secrets of Gloucester 
fishermen and “ foreloping”’ bridge-builders, into the gloomy 
pathos of failing earth-light in the case of a modern man to 
whom the visible is the only real, and once in a while, though 
not often and not far, into the mysterious regions where Terence 
finds his Dinah, and the Brushwood Boy the woman of his 
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dreams. Kipling has the magic thus to lead the average man 
away from himself. He is the Piper to whose notes the average 
man will dance, and when he pipes, 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 

Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 

Follow the Piper for their lives. 

So, I say, Kipling is a gift of the gods, and, being that, his 
“arts, parts and points” need not be too ungraciously criticised, 
nor is it ungracious criticism to recognize that they who gave 
him are of the lesser gods. 


I should like now to illustrate in detail some of Kipling’s 
acknowledged excellences. He has a certain gift of utterance. 
Much of his charm is in his characteristic diction. He is a master 
of dialect, both the dialect of speech and of thought. In fact, 
as already suggested, the bulk of his writings presents the 
bizarrerie, the humor and caprice, the dialect, of human life. 
Within this circumference, he moves at liberty, and we follow 
him, often with delight. He has color and atmosphere. To an 
extent, he has the dramatic gift. Along with the limitations, the 
fascinating charm of the raconteur, is his. All this and more, I 
should like to exhibit and praise in detail, to show that the 
lesser gods who gave him failed not to equip him generously 
with artist talents, if not with genius. 

3ut I must omit these details of praise, and pass to one final 
word of criticism, for I think it is far more important to 
criticise (i.¢., to form a just and level judgment of) Kipling, 
than to praise him. My final word, then, is this: —I wish 
Kipling was big; I wish he knew; I wish he was not so Kipling- 
esque; I wish he interpreted life, instead of merely presenting 
the dialects and sports of life. One may obtain a certain amount 
and kind of information from Kipling, but who can say that he 
ever obtained genuine wisdom from him? If he were less than 
he is, this would not matter. But he stands so eminent among 
the pigmy authors of the day that he is often mistaken for an 
interpreter, and the pity is that he is not. 
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He is supposed, for instance, to interpret India. But does 
he? Is one any wiser about India after “ Kim” than before? 
Do all or any of the “ Tales” give one anything more than a 
Kiplingesque acquaintance with certain incidental and accidental 
matters in India which interested Kipling? Can one know a sub- 
stantive by exploitation of some of its minor accidentals? An 
author is like a photographic lens, in the respect that visual light 
passes through and is refracted by his personality so that the 
images brought to focus by him are always of things or ideas 
as his personality causes them to appear to be. The quality of 
the lens determines the quality of the image. Kipling is not 
rectilinear, not anastigmatic, not achromatic. That is, he is not 
an interpreter, but a Kiplingizer, often reporting the casual as if 
it had the importance of the causal, often exhibiting the incidental 
as if it amounted to the substantial, the visible as if there were 


no invisible. 

This would not matter at all, I repeat, if he were less remark- 
able. But he is too remarkable not to be remarked, too powerful 
not to have great influence. One hears him quoted as though 


he were an interpreter. One hears him referred to even as 
religious. ‘What “ Kipling says” is by many supposed to “go”. 
I know a lady who actually accepted his recent dictum about the 
“female of the species”, actually thought the thing a delightful 
poem, actually learned it by heart. Wasn’t it “ Kipling”? It 
was. Well, then. But (pardon a sophomoricism) timeo Danaos 
dona ferentes — I think Kipling’s wooden things needn’t be taken 
into the city through the walls. Yet, many seem ready to breach 
the walls to admit into the city whatever is labeled “ Kipling”, 
and this is the reason that I wish there was better stuff inside 
some of the things thus labeled. Or, to return to the lens- 
figure, since Kipling is the lens which so many use, I wish he 
was as rectilinear, anastigmatic, achromatic, spherically corrected, 
as he is pictorial. ‘The human eye,” says Tyndall, “is not 
achromatic. It suffers from chromatic aberration as well as from 
spherical aberration.” So does the human mind. Well, then, 
what are writers for, but to give report and interpretation of the 
things that are, as they are, and not merely as they seem? And 
what is genuine realism in literature, but the true report and 
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image of things as they are, instead of as they appear when 
visualized through a non-aplanatic lens? The difference between 
great and “ great” writers is that the former are chromatically 
and spherically corrected, while the latter are not. The great 
writers are therefore the true realists, but the mischief is the 
“great” writers are commonly supposed to be. Kipling is 
“great”. Being so influential, the pity is that he is not great. 
I think he may have had it in him to become great. Yet, how 
could he become so, having the notions of ’ that 


‘ religion ’ 
obsessed him? 

He believes in the divine right of muscle and big guns and 
five-nosed gatlings. Physical force is his divinity. Recall what 
you have read of him. All the way, everywhere, it is physical 
force which he glorifies—the ability to get there —the ability 
to “’rrumph ” out the other fellow with a bucketful fed through 
the spitting noses of the machine gun, if he tries to stop you 
from getting there, or to win back his property from you after 
you have arrived. Some Mulvaney — the toughest fighter in the 
squad —is everywhere the Kipling hero. Here is his own 
“General Summary ”: 

“We are but very slightly changed 
From the semi-apes who ranged 
India’s prehistoric clay; 
Whoso drew the longest bow, 


Ran his brother down you know, 
As we run men down to-day. 


“* Towb,’ the first of all his race, 
Met the mammoth face to face 
On the lake or in the cave, 
Stole the steadiest canoe, 
Ate the quarry others slew, 
Died — and took the finest grave.” 


Now, this is witty, and if I were to comment on the doctrinal 
assumption in it, I should need another piece of wit, Ben Kar- 
shook’s, in answer: — 


“Quoth a young Sadducee: 
‘Reader of many rolls, 
Is it so certain we 
Have, as they tell us, souls?’ 
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‘Son, there is no reply!’ 

The Rabbi bit his beard: 
‘Certain, a soul have /— 

We may have none,’ he sneered.” 


Kipling may keep his doctrine that we are but very slightly 
changed from semi-ape for his own use: /—know better! 
But the unfortunate thing is, it is this semi-ape creed and prac- 
tice which Kipling very much approves, when his side is playing 
and winning the semi-ape game. And I suppose it is because he 
conceives that everybody is playing the semi-ape game that he 
has no tears for the under dog, or, rather the under semi-ape. 

This may roughly explain the wish I expressed, that he knew 
more truth and taught others so. He teaches others. He leads 
many. He is an influence. Not only is he a product of the time, 
reflecting and embodying its peculiar strength and merit, as well 
as its significant weakness and blindness, he is also an influence 
powerfully operating to reénforce and perpetuate in the average 
man the very tendencies which most need to be subdued, and to 
discount and darken the reality of the ideal, the invisible, with- 
out a vision and a pursuit of which, no man, no civilization, can 
go far. 

Life, of course, is a search for the essential, the enduring,— 
as Jesus said, for treasure in Heaven. Those who help others 
to aid in this search shall be called great in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Those who hinder or decry or call men off from this 
search shall be called least in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Kipling had the gifts to be called great in this Kingdom. 
But, unfortunately, his point of view has been too low. 

Judging from his recent performances, I think his quiver is 
empty. One couldn’t call that “ female of the species” a feath- 
ered arrow; it seems to me more like a handful of mud, 
resembling in this his warning to Canada against reciprocity with 
the United States. Unless he can do better than this, he should 
comprehend that “finis” instead of “to be continued” is the 
word for him. 

What he has written is written. How about it enduring? 
Who can say? Yet, when I compare the work of Dickens with 
that of Kipling, and then remember how little vogue even 
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Dickens has nowadays, I am inclined to apply to Kipling the 
sagacious remark which quiet Dr. Mooar, then of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary, once dropped regarding the Polychrome 
Bible: “I very much doubt whether the colors are fast.” 


GEORGE B. HATCH. 
Ware, Mass. 
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Theology is rightly called the Queen of the Sciences. In 
God is surely to be found the ultimate explanation and the ulti- 
mate significance of every fact and event, of all existence and 
all history. All knowledge must be tributary to the knowledge 
of God, and all knowledge unrelated to God must needs be as 
unscientific as it is godless. And so long as man’s mind is orderly 
and systematic, so long as reason demands that the universe, 
spiritual and physical, be really a unity, just so long his knowl- 
edge of God must needs be stated in systematic fashion, its parts 
making with each other one whole, its methods being at once 
comprehensive and harmonious with the methods employed by 
his reason in similar regions elsewhere. In other words, theology 
is an essential output of a reasonable and scientific mind, facing 
God and the universe God has made. 

Yet nothing is more obvious than the discredit into which 
theology has fallen in the popular estimation. It is a trite saying 
that congregations will not listen to theological sermons. 
Y. M. C. A. workers speak slightingly or humorously of theology 
as antiquated and impotent. Church congresses decline to be 
roused by doctrinal discussions, “ caring little either for old theol- 
ogies or new.” It seems to be a matter of general belief that 


‘ 


a man’s theology is negligible, if only he is a sincere and active 
Christian. This popular doctrine that it makes no difference 
what a man believes about God so long as he follows Christ is 
itself a theological doctrine, evidently. It is an authoritative 
pronouncement in the realm of theology. And again and again 
one finds dogmatic condemnation of dogma, and irreconcilable 
objections to theology on the part of those who have very posi- 
tive and strongly concatenated ideas about God, that is to say, 
who have a vigorous theology of their own, which is largely 
occupied in demolishing the theology of other people. And the 
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practical workers who seek results in the sphere of religion, and 
who are endeavoring to bring men to God by telling them some- 
thing about God and illustrating and enforcing their teaching by 
showing what they believe to be the spirit of God, are of course 
using a theology. In so far as they are able to influence reason- 
able men, it is by means of a reasonable and ordered set of con- 
victions about God. Evidently the trouble is not with theology 
per se, but with a certain kind of theology which has come to 
be considered as monopolizing that title. 

What, then, has been the practical lack in “theology”? 
There are distinctively theological minds, and distinctively theo- 
logical generations. By them truth has seemingly been valued 
for itself, as an end; and the satisfaction of the logical faculty, 
after a comprehensive survey of the universe, has been the goal. 
But this must be borne in mind, there are souls with such loyalty 
to the truth that once seen it is practically accepted; it spon- 
taneously works out its appropriate and normal results in life, 
and no working distinction is made in such minds between intel- 
lectual assent and vital response, for the one implies the other. 
For such minds, and for such generations, the truth itself is 
naturally an end, and right thoughts about God are sought as 
an ultimate good because thinking and living are one. The 
Calvinist’s thought of God and man, for example, made God a 
glorious and absolute sovereign, and man the unworthy recipient 
of a mercy that honored him unspeakably; and the Calvinistic 
character matched the Calvinistic theology; and by as much as 
the Calvinist deemed such a character essential, he had no ques- 
tion that the theology was essential. 

But there are generations that are not theological in this 
special sense. The Calvinistic theology came to be associated 
with a character of a different sort, partly because its doctrines 
were not nobly translated into life. Theology became a kind of 
fortress, which must be made impregnable against all comers. 
Its truths must be stated so that they would win intellectual 
assent as do the propositions of mathematics, inevitably, whether 
or no. It became more and more a matter of logic, and less 
and less a matter of life. “If you can think,” says Kipling, 
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‘and not make thought your aim!” But “ theology ” failed at 
that critical point, and lost its hold on life and on the vital respect 
of men. To do nothing but think is a worse mistake than to 
live without thinking; to treat Christianity as if it were mainly 
a body of correct notions about Christ is to make religion a non- 
vital, factitious thing, that can win no honor from those who 
demand reality. 

Believing that theology must be “ personalized,” I venture 
to draw on my personal experience. My formal initiation into 
“the far-stretching land ” of discourse about God was the work 
of that great teacher, Professor Park. He believed in theology 
if ever a man did; for example, he used to advise us, if pressed 
for a sermon, to take a doctrine out of our notebooks and preach 
it, definition, analysis, proof-texts, application and all. (By no 
means was the application to be omitted.) And he made us 
share his belief. He had a wonderful power of awakening the 
mind, of arousing the reason to a demand that must be met. 
Everything must have a rationale, and evervihing did. Even the 
unknowable things were fully labeled, and their boundaries 
clearly indicated on the hither side of human knowledge. 
Nothing was to be left mystical, nothing unrelated, nothing 
loosely articulated. As a purely intellectual exercise, or rather 
as a characteristically intellectual exercise, there was no finer 
work done anywhere, so all his admiring scholars believed. And 
they went forth like knights clad in an armor offensive and 
defensive, which they felt sure would fully meet the necessities 
of the Christian soldier. 

Then came the experiences of life, and life has many unex- 
pected developments. As a true theologian I, of course, put 
theology in command, and sought to shape life by theology, by 
my thought of God. Gradually my emphasis changed from 
theology to life. Great as truth is in itself, I came to see that it 
is still more precious as a means to life, and I began to be rest- 
less about doctrines that seemed to have no definite relation to 
my life. So came studies as to the sort of character each of the 
great doctrines was suited to create and develop, and doctrine 
was tested by life, by its life-producing qualities. Before long 
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I found myself saying, “I have no interest in theology save as 
it is an ordered and rational statement of those great truths that 
sustain the great qualities of the Christian life,” and I discovered 
that such a theology was something radically different in spirit 
from the one with which I had begun. Instead of a fortress [ 
had now a country seat, rich in comfort and beauty and oppor- 
tunity, a place where God had endowed me with every sort of 
material and every kind of motive to live the abundant life, a 
home to which I could invite my neighbors rather than a battle 
ground where I was prepared to defeat my enemies. Fighting 
was still to be done, but my main business was to feed the flock, 
and I need only fight when I was forbidden to feed. 

Simultaneously with these more subjective experiences came 
others as I sought to share my beliefs, to teach and to win. My 
understanding of the atonement had seemed most true and con- 
vincing, but I found other explanations held by men whose 
character slowly but finally convinced me that they had as much 
of the Spirit of Christ as I had. I began to believe that every 
theory of the atonement that honestly recognizes Christ as 
Saviour has something of truth in it, enough to maintain in those 
who heartily and humbly believe it the life of the saved soul. 
If a Christlike life is proof of a true knowledge of Christ and 
God, I found my notion of truth in theology would have to be 
much more inclusive and catholic than the one with which I had 
started. Moreover, I found that in leading other minds, outside 
the formal instruction of the classroom, it was necessary to begin 
with men where they were, to start with the things they saw 
to be true, and build up upon them. That was evidently the 
method of Christ; but it was evidently very different from the 
method of the theological lecture platform. 

Shall we, in view of these things, kindly but firmly call upon 
theology to abdicate, informing her that we have no further 
use for her in this practical age? But the right kind of knowl- 
edge of God is the most practical thing in the world. Shall 
we tie a bandage over our reason, and blandly inform the world 
that all things are true to those who believe them, and in the 
name of the relativity of truth proclaim a reign of anarchy in 
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the region where right thinking is most important? Shall we 
consider that any doctrine that works well is true, and shall we 
set up as our standard of working well the particular virtues or 
excellences that chance to appeal to us? None of these things 
commend themselves to anyone who believes that God exists as 
an objective fact, quite independent of our thought of Him; that 
He is the supreme reality with whom we have to do; that God 
knows more about Himself than we know about Him, and that 
He has made a revelation of Himself, of the character He seeks 
in us, of the service and destiny to which he invites us; that there 
is nothing on earth so well worth understanding as these things ; 
and that every crown of reason and science and philosophy and 
history is to be cast at his feet. 

But the practical question emerges, if theology as ordinarily 
understood fails to perform the service which discourse about 
God should perform, is there any other and for us better way 
of securing a rational and systematic body of knowledge about 
God which shall take hold of life, and shape it in this untheo- 
logical generation? I believe there is another way, and this 
paper is a plea for a restatement of theology in the terms of life. 

Suppose we begin with life; man lives by “every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” The true life must be 
nourished by the truth. The perfect life will require all the 
truth in proper relation and emphasis. The Holy Spirit con- 
ducts us into a life of holiness by guiding us into all the truth. 
By as much as we reverence the Christian life, we must rever- 
ence the truth by which it is to be sustained and developed. If 
we are seeking to secure in ourselves, and in those whom we 
influence, the life which shall match the life of Christ, it will 
have to come from such a knowledge of God as Christ possessed 
and imparted. 

Suppose, then, we ask ourselves definitely, what are the 
characteristics of the perfect life? What are the virtues it must 
exhibit? Suppose we take the virtues it is most natural for us 
to believe in, and look through the great teachings of the Bible 
to find what their relations are to those virtues. Suppose we 
take the most impressive illustrations of those virtues to be found 
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in the Bible and elsewhere, and seek the creed which underlies 
those virtues, and its rationale. By such studies and their result- 
ing convictions, our strongest qualities would be made much 
more effective, would “ find themselves” in a sense of reason- 
ableness and power that would transfigure them. Suppose we 
take the virtues which are not natural to us, the ones from which 
we are most likely to shy. A study of their worth in Christian 
experience and of their effectiveness in Christian influence, a 
study of the teachings and incidents of the Bible that bear upon 
these virtues, and of their support in the truths of God and man, 
would give us a new and most desirable humility, and awaken 
in us desires and aspirations of priceless value. 

Suppose in our public teaching we had order and system, 
not necessarily advertised as such, but really pursued. Suppose 
instead of preaching haphazard, according to the prevailing im- 
pression of the mind when the subject was chosen, we followed 
some order of study and thought which would be in its way 
comprehensive. How many of us preachers can say that our 
preaching has been an orderly and complete presentation of the 
qualities of the Christian life, fully illustrated by incident and 
made reasonable and compelling by the truths of God which call 
for those qualities? How many of us have given our classes 
of young people a clear and self-conscious ideal of character, 
a practical list of essential virtues to which life must be con- 
formed, and a vigorous set of religious convictions by which 
these virtues will be made operative? Do not questions like these 
convict most of us of scrappy and incoherent work? Some de- 
fense can, of course, be made for hand to mouth labors, since 
life itself has a sort of thoroughness and comprehensiveness, and 
no one who tries to respond to the demands of life, week after 
week and year after year, will wholly miss a kind of complete- 
ness. But life can do vastly more for those and through those 
who work intelligently with it. 

To return to the original question, anyone who gives himself 
to such systematic and fundamental work as outlined above will 
necessarily find himself engaged in the study and teaching of 
what is essentially theology. It will obviously be ethics, for it 
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will be the presentation of the complete duty of man. It will 
evidently be psychology, for the preacher will be set to consider- 
ing the motives by which character is secured, and the methods 
by which such motives are to be roused and made effective. It 
will evidently be pedagogy, for it will be the noblest kind of 
teaching, a study of the best ways of passing the supreme ideas 
and ideals from one mind to another. It will, of course, be 
philosophy, for constantly in such studies the questions of the 
whence and the how and the why will have to be answered. But 
above all it will be theology, for the thought will ever be brought 
- back in its search for the ultimate standard of perfection and 
the ultimate source of power to those great facts and truths 
about God and His purpose with man which mean life to man’s 
heart and life and will. And it will be systematic and complete 
in just the measure in which the entire circle of virtues and 
motives are recognized and sought. 

Those familiar with the recent developments in Hartford 
Seminary will recognize that the new department of Biblical 
Homiletics is explicitly using all the materials of theology in 
the service of life. Each incident, each fragment of teaching, 
is brought to the test of its relation to character and its power 
to arouse motive. This method brings logic to its highest appli- 
cation in its bearing upon conscience, and identifies truth and 
life as inseparable. We have here, surely, the method of the 
Bible, not to present theology in systematic and formally logical 
fashion, but in the form of life, in messages intended to give 
such a view of God as will secure Godlike action from men. Is 
there any instruction in homiletics more important than this? 
Is there any doubt that as long as a man values the Bible and 
believes in life, he will welcome instruction of this sort that is 
based upon a thorough knowledge of God and a thorough under- 
standing of the life which God supports? Systematic theology 
will forever be necessary, as long as man is scientific and logical 
and rational and philosophical. But that kind of theology has 
its place in the classroom and in the study. In the pulpit, in 
pastoral calls, in the varied impact of life upon life, what we 
need is theology translated into the terms of life, what we need 
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is a life at one with all God has revealed of Himself, and able to 
state that revelation in terms of life. 

The conclusion of the matter is this, theology needs life, and 
life needs theology. The Christian life runs thin and poor when- 
ever there is a poverty of the knowledge of God. People who 
are eager for every sort of knowledge and training but that 
which is distinctively divine will remain infants spiritually; the 
word “infant” means, etymologically, one who is not able to 
speak, and it is no wonder there is so little distinctively Chris- 
tian speech where there is so little distinctively Christian study. 
And without something that is complete and orderly enough to 
be called theology, our Christian work becomes a kind of bap- 
tized philanthropy, a humanitarian altruism, plus a certain set 
of pious expressions that are in great danger of being said and 
not understood, and therefore not meant —in other words, in 
great danger of becoming cant. Even a man’s evangelistic work, 
his bringing men to Christ, cannot mean much more than secur- 
ing their consent to “be good” in his own conventional and 
unthinking fashion. This of course does not mean that the study 
of “systematic theology ” is necessary to a knowledge of God; 
for the man that is able to think independently and fundamen- 
tally, no book is necessary but the Bible. It does not mean that 
a mind characteristically unsystematic and unphilosophical can- 
not be a successful Christian; but it does mean that such a mind 
must get its ideal of the Christian life from one who knows the 
breadth and length and height and depth of the revelation of 
God in Christ. 

On the other hand, what is theology separated from life? 
It is a substitution of talk about God for the knowledge of God; 
of a philosophy of salvation for the experience of salvation. 
Instead of bread it gives us a stone; it denies the inmost needs 
of man, and leaves his heart starved and his will atrophied. And 
it is a piece of presumptuous intellectualism, the intrusion of a 
proud science and an audacious philosophy into the region where 
faith is fain to bow down and to worship. How amazing it is 
that rival schools of religious philosophy have shut the doors 
of heaven against each other, and used the most sacred doctrines 
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as clubs wherewith to break each other’s dogmatic heads! The 
whole series of religious persecutions, in the name of Him “ the 
weapons Of whose warfare are not carnal,” shows that theology 
when exalted above life can become the most virulent of poisons. 
It was the “theologians” of .Christ’s day, the men that sub- 
stituted dogma for obedience, who crucified the Son of God. 
Theology and life, God has joined these two by the most sacred 
tie; let no man separate theology from humble and thorough 
obedience to the God it declares, from full and free-hearted ac- 
ceptance of the Godlike qualities it analyzes. Theology, human 
thought about God, needs life’s constant test and training and 
shaping, if it is to be an adequate representative of that God 
whose supreme quality is that He gives eternal life. 


STEPHEN G. BARNES. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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THE CHURCH—A CIVIC INSTITUTION. 


One of the features of striking interest in present day life 
is the quickening of religious activities and the widespread in- 
terest in topics bearing on religion. Especially prominent is the 
interest in organized movements looking to the broader and more 
direct application of religious principles to the problems presented 
by our modern civilization. 

These movements, manifesting themselves in conventions and 
literature, seem to be for the most part extra-ecclesiastical, that 
is, they do not represent the official activities of the various 
church bodies as such; they seem to be rather spontaneous in 
origin, and without primary ecclesiastical authorization. But 
within the church the tokens of this new phase of religious in- 
terest are to be found in the rise of questions respecting the 
true purpose and function of the church and its relation to 
modern society. The old dogmas of the church are allowed to 
rest undisturbed where they are, if not actually put aside with 
impatience, and in their stead rises a growing consciousness that 
the church of Jesus Christ has a specific mission in the world, 
and that her present task is to discover that mission and set 
about its fulfillment. Her prophets believe that there is a defi- 
nite place for her in the world’s activities, that she bears a definite 
relationship to the development of society, and that no scheme 
of social uplift or civic progress is complete without a definite 
place and function assigned to the church. That she has been 
useful to society is generally admitted, but as yet, while it has 
been assigned a relationship to specific civic and social problems, 
few, if any, social leaders have assigned it a place in any general 
scheme for the progressive improvement of modern society, 
within the limits of our American conception of the relation of 
church and state. Indeed, in the most striking outline thus far 
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presented,* the church was not even mentioned. Of the five 


agencies there proposed no one would be said to include the 
Church. For a university, an art museum, a library, a theatre 
of music and drama, and a group of hospitals — none of them 
could begin to perform for a community the functions of a 
church. And in that particular the plan is deficient. A fair in- 
spection of its methods and its accomplishments will not fail 
to reveal that the church does sustain a vital relation to social 
uplift and that in any distribution of labor and responsibility to 
such ends there is a work that the church is peculiarly fitted to 
perform, nor can it be performed by any other agency that has 
been employed or may be employed in social service. 

It is the purpose of this paper, then, to take up this topic. 
It is proposed, after a condensed historical survey of the relations 
of church and state, and the church’s relation to the social 
order, to treat of the function of the church so conceived, from 
the point of view of its own idea of its mission, and as that mis- 
sion may be determined by existing conditions for whose im- 
provement it is peculiarly adapted. Following this an attempt 
will be made to describe the organization and operation of such 
an agency in the terms and somewhat according to the methods 
present in use among the churches. 

What follows, however, is not what has at the time of writing 
been actually put into operation, but is rather the result of 
observations and serious study covering a period of three years, 
in a community where the church has apparently failed to do 
more than conserve the social status, if it has done that; and 
where a particular organization, after a period of thirty-four 
years, has seemed to fail of solving the problems of expansion, 
efficiency, and effectiveness commensurate with the needs of a 
growing city’s life. It is an attempt to resolve the elements of 
the task thus presented into such form as to provide a reason- 
able method of approach and a sensible plan of activity in the 
problem of relating the church of Jesus Christ to the modern 
community. 





* How to civilize New York—Nicholas Murray Butler. American Review of 
Reviews, December, 1909. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 

In essaying to give to the church a distinct office in our com- 
monwealth, one cannot ignore the American conception of the 
relations that should obtain between church and state, nor fail 
to note the process of evolution out of which this conception 
developed. It is in order, therefore, to make a brief survey of 
the history of this process, so that we may have in proper per- 
spective the requirements that must be met by a church that 
would attain to place and power in the social order under such 
a government as ours. 

The most striking thing about the church in connection with 
our system of government is the ease and total lack of friction 
with which it maintains its existence and performs its work in 
society. The peace which follows centuries of conflict with the 
state in which the church has passed successively through the 
stages of indifferent observation, persecution, co-operation, 
dominion, rebellion, federation and, finally, independence. 

The first of these stages comprised the years of its founda- 
tion. Its numbers were small, its following inconspicuous, its 
influence — as far as the state was concerned — practically nil. 
But this was not for long. The seed sown grew rapidly; the 
numbers increased. Persecution began. But even then the gov- 
ernment was not active against the church. The first onslaught 
was by a rival faith, Judaism, which employed the arm of the law 
the more effectively to root out the heresy. It was this hostility of 
the Jews that brought to it the notice of the Roman government 
that a new and distinct religion was being introduced. Then fol- 
lowed the successive persecutions of the church by the Roman em- 
perors from Nero (64) to Diocletian (304). These wefe long con- 
tinued and persistent efforts made to destroy the church with fire 
and sword. Horrors indescribable were perpetrated upon men and 
women, boys and girls, of all ages, of all conditions. “ But it 
was the heroic age of the church, when, with no aid from an 
arm of flesh, the whole might of the Roman Empire was vic- 
toriously encountered by the unarmed and unresisting adherents 
of the Christian faith.” “The blood of the martyrs was the 
seed of the church,” and from those crimson fields she rose to a 
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beauty more majestic, a power more compelling than she her- 
self had ever dreamed. 

So it was that when Constantine came to power (323), see- 
ing the futility of persecution and recognizing the tremendous 
influence of the church wherever it was established, he at once 
made it his ally, and church and state began to co-operate. Under 
his reign the church expanded to new territory, reaching even to 
Britain. But this alliance lacked the vitality of genuine conver- 
sion, and the church itself became the scene of political intrigues 
and schisms stirred up for political effect. 

In the changing fortunes of the times the alliance in turn 
brought the church to its era of dominion. When the Vandals 
and Huns swept down upon the seat of empire, Leo I (440-461) 
was present in Rome to counsel, and with the imperial ambassa- 
dors he turned them back. And when the sceptre fell from the 
enfeebled hand of the emperor he was there to grasp it for him- 
self and his successors in the name of the church. But the 
acquisition of power was a gradual process. In the earlier con- 
tacts of the Roman Empire with outlying regions, the church 
through its missionaries was the medium of communication. 
The converts that she made gave the church influence in such 
quarters. When, therefore, emperors and rulers found them- 
selves in straits with such chiefs, the influence of the church was 
employed to effect the desired ends. In consequence, as these 
kingdoms rose in importance, the prestige of the church at home 
increased. In turn the government gave protection to the church 
and fostered it in the assumption of power in these districts. 
Finally there came a day when the civil authority extended to 
the same region; then came the question as to which was debtor, 
the empire to the church or the church to the empire. Under 
Charlemagne the church was confessedly subject to the emperor. 
But the breaking up of the empire, the interfering of the church 
in civil affairs of a minor character, such as the protection of 
criminals who fled to her for refuge, and the adjudication of 
private affairs in the imperial family, together with the general 
temper of the times, brought about a favorable condition for the 
declaration of the supremacy of the church over the state. First 
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taking the stand that the priesthood was inviolable, and free 
from secular control, the last step was taken when Pope Nich- 
olas I (858-867) by use of the famous and forged “ donation of 
Constantine ” declared the dignity of the pope above the emperor, 
and that no earthly potentate might rule where the divinely ap- 
pointed head of Christendom resides. Herewith came also the 
birth of the Holy Roman Empire, given, according to the same 
document, by Constantine to Sylvester I. But these pretensions 
were not uncontested, and from this time on for a period of more 
than four hundred years, we witness a conflict between church and 
state, in which, though always to be fought for, the advantage lay 
with the church. In Gregory VII (1073-1085), Henry IV 
(1154-1159), and Innocent III (1198-1216), the church reached 
her most exalted station in civil affairs. 

Beginning with the accession of Boniface VIII (1249)), the 
church began to decline in both temporal and spiritual power. 
The exclusiveness with which the church had attached herself 
to the affairs of men could not withstand the growing spirit of 
nationalism, the new conception of monarchy, and the devel- 
opment of commercial interests. In spiritual affairs the same 
conflict arose. Together with the arbitrary accusations of 
heresy, the profligacy, luxuriousness, and immorality of the papal 
court raised a protest from the clergy. These were accompanied 
by gross abuses of ecclesiastical power in the bestowal and with- 
drawal of benefices, and the wide and rapid spread of vicious 
and immoral habits among the clericals in general. After these 
came the Renaissance, that fostered to greater abundance the pre- 
tensions and abuses of the church. The climax came in the 
Reformation, as truly a political as a moral and religious rebel- 
lion; for behind the protests of the clergy stood armed princes, 
their champions and defenders, moved by the same spirit,— the 
desire to be free from the abuses, meddlings, and pretensions of 
a bigoted and corrupt papacy. 

The ends sought were realized; not indeed by reform within, 
but by excision, the separation of church and state, and the estab- 
lishment of a new branch of the church, the Protestant. Hence- 
forth the church enters upon a relationship of federation with 
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the state, following the fortunes of the particular government 
which protected it. For a time the church is’ still dominated by 
the state, but the conception of the separateness of their func- 
tions grows clearer and clearer. In the new relation the church 
is regarded as a department of government, a medium for social 
control. Thus in the form which this federation takes at the 
present time, existing chiefly upon the scene of the earlier strug- 
gles, the church is a state institution, fostered and maintained 
by the state, and subject to its control in administrative affairs. 
To the church in turn are delegated many details of the main- 
tenance of the social order by the direct use of authority. In 
addition to this, various officers of the church, by virtue of their 
office, participate in the processes of civil government. In all of 
which we witness an active and it would seem an effective feder- 
ation betwen church and state that is admirably adapted to the 
forms of government under which it exists. 

But the flower of this progressive movement of adjustment is 
reached where, following the logic of its associations, church and 
state are mutually and absolutely independent. This occurs in 
its simplest and at the same time most effective form in America. 
Here the state affords only protection, as to every other legiti- 
mate institution within its borders; in turn it asks of the church 
only a perfect neutrality, not even including it in taxation. The 
beginnings were in federation. In the Massachusetts Bay and 
afterward in the New Haven colony the right to vote and to 
hold office was given to church members exclusively. In all the 
colonies except Rhode Island it was made the right and duty of 
the government to interfere for the remedy of grave abuses in 
the conduct and management of churches, and for the repression 
of heresy and schism. In Virginia the Church of England was 
confirmed as the established church of the colony. All persons 
were required by law to attend church in the afternoon and 
evening. In New York in 1693 it was ordained that all the in- 
habitants should be taxed for the support of the ministry and 
the building of churches. In Maryland the Catholics were dis- 
franchised, likewise in Rhode Island they were forbidden to 
vote at one time. Yet these facts must be modified by the declar- 
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ation then made in their defense, that one must distinguish 
between what might be best in a commonwealth yet to be settled 
and one already settled. So that even here we find the germ 
of what is now the established practice, that church and state 
be mutually independent. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL ORDER, 


When one comes to survey the church’s relation to and 
effect upon the social order, he must look not so much for the 
effects upon men in the mass, for immediate and radical changes 
in the thought and actions of multitudes, as for reactions upon 
individuals in spite of the mass, for effects upon the controlling 
elements of social order, for external conditions changed, for 
new forces set in operation, for new movements instituted. These 
are the immediate tokens of her activity, the effects are to be 
seen in the generations following. In these the church has been 
prolific, each age witnessing its peculiar form, all of them the 
tokens of her wonderful adaptability to the changing needs of 
the times. 

Her first and most unique instrument for effecting the social 
order was preaching, a mingling of eloquent declaration, moral 
earnestness, and sympathetic desire that proved irresistible then 
and through the ages has but increased in the directness and 
intensity of its power to change the order of things. At the 
same time the church placed in the midst of the prevailing licen- 
tiousness and depravity a definite and exalted standard of 
morality, to which she held with rigorous steadfastness. The 
step was radical in the extreme, but its very loftiness constituted 
the strength of its appeal. These forces united to produce what 
were, to interested ones, alarming effects upon society. Multitudes 
flocked to hear the gospel; temples were well-nigh deserted, and 
in many places the gods forsaken; while thousands were con- 
verted in all walks of life. 

At the same time the ethics of the church discouraged slavery, 
exalted womanhood, and from the beginning her hand went 
forth in benevolence to the needy among all classes. All of 
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which forces were destined to work mighty and still mightier 
changes in the constitution of ancient society. 

The later contact of the church with barbarians, the struggle 
for temporal power led to a moral deterioration, the reaction 
toward the ascetic life, and the sale of indulgences, which through 
the “ Dark Ages” brought discredit to the church. 

The close of the eleventh century witnessed the revival of 
monasticism. Old organizations were reformed and new ones 
created; and there began a great movement toward society 
whose tide has not yet ceased to flow. Under various orders, 
among which were the Benedictines, Franciscans, and Domini- 
cans, began popular preaching in the vulgar tongue, the general 
ministry to the sick and the poor, and popular education. The 
great universities of the continent were thus fostered by the 
church and maintained by Christian princes; and the seed was 
sown for that most significant of all social movements prior to 
the Reformation, the Renaissance. At this time also were sown 
the seeds of virtue through the preaching of the gospel to the 
poor, which later produced the moral and ethical fruits of the 
Reformation. About the same time began a movement of some- 
what similar character, having the same root of virtue in the 
ascetic and heroic, the Crusades, instituted by Urban II, and 
continued at intervals by succeeding popes, not without political 
purpose. A direct effect of this was the weakening of family 
ties, the introduction of new vices, and no gain. Seven such 
armies were raised; some were sent off, others held to terrorize 
emperors at home. Their introduction marked the rise of chiv- 
alry ; their remains are to be found in the fraternal organizations 
sO conspicuous in modern life. 

Yet another significant social movement introduced at this 
time by the church was the institution of religious plays, repre- 
senting scenes and incidents from the Bible. The ancient drama 
had passed out under condemnation of the church, and in these 
new representations we have the origin of the modern drama, so 
important among our agencies for social control. A relic of 
these early times still survives in the “ Passion Play ” of Ober- 
ammergau. 
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The development of the times brings us now to the revival of 
learning in the thirteenth century, in which we have one of the 
largest contributions of the church to civilization, the church 
itself being not unaffected by the movement which found its 
impulse within her own bosom. The light began to dawn within 
the monasteries and the schools of their founding and fostering, 
rising to effulgence in the universities. Here first men began 
to drink of the Pierian spring, and old convent libraries, east and 
west, which for centuries had treasured forgotten manuscripts, 
became the scenes of anxious search for additional lore to satisfy 
the thirst begotten. Everything that belonged to antiquity be- 
came instantly absorbing, and the whole realm of art, science, 
and philosophy was invaded by devouring minds. Popes vied 
with princes in the patronage extended to scholars, and from this 
period came some of the greatest art treasures of the world. 
But in turn religion itself was powerfully affected. Having had 
such a large place in the affairs of men, it was natural that the 
doctrines and dogmas of the church should come under the 
scrutiny of scholarly minds. At first their zeal and enthusiasm 
were given in support of her teachings, but deeper research and 
investigation, as well as the original thinking of the bolder spirits, 
gave rise to a challenge of prevailing doctrine and practice. The 
inevitable result was accusations, charges and trials for heresy. 
But of far greater significance was the renovation, the purifying, 
and ennobling of Christian thought; and forthwith religion was 
lifted to a supreme place among the intellectual pursuits of men, 
a place never yet yielded to any other theme, despite the wonder- 
ful progress wrought by succeeding generations in all. 

Following such a movement a reformation was inevitable, 
and it came. The formalism of the current relations of the 
church to society permitted a shocking decline in morals among 
both laity and clergy. In exchange for gold the gravest excesses 
were permitted to flourish, to be subsequently absolved or wiped 
out through penances. But the spark of popular piety was not 
dead, however obscured by the black ashes of surrounding dis- 
soluteness and crime. This spark was fanned to a flame by the 
movements, popular preaching, the revival of learning, and the 
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invention of the printing press. A great social conflagration 
ensued, and the church came forth purged and refined; and 
among the people was born such a rugged integrity, ardent 
faith, and seriousness of purpose as remains today the character- 
istic and impelling force of all modern civilization. 

In the readjustment following the Reformation, the reaction 
of the church upon society was such as was produced by the 
struggle of Protestantism and Catholicism for place and power 
in the federation with the government. The reformers desired 
the ascendancy of Protestantism, but the Pope desired not only 
the ascendancy of the Catholic Church, but as well the exter- 
mination of the Protestant heresy. The great and outstanding 
movements of the church in the social realm, therefore, were 
such as were directed toward these ends. Two were launched 
by the Catholic Church, viz., the Jesuitical propaganda, and the 
Inquisition. These two powerful organizations both achieved 
tremendous power, and both, by their excesses, prepared the way 
for their own restriction or abolition. 

On the other hand, the movements to which Protestantism 
gave rise are not marked by organization so much as by inspira- 
tion. Indeed, Protestantism seems to be rather deficient in the 
genius for organization. Her social effects are represented more 
by names of men than of organizations. Luther, Calvin, and 
Wycliffe were not the founders of characteristic social agencies. 
But passing over names and referring to effects produced, we 
note two great social movements that have powerfully affected 
the history of modern civilization, and whose desire for liberty 
is traced directly to Protestantism. The first is the desire for 
liberty, for freedom of both thought and action. Indeed, this 
may be said to have been the germ of the Reformation itself. 
The child of Protestantism is liberty, civil and religious; the 
mark of liberty is constitutional government. Wherever these 
are, there has fallen the blessing of the church. 

A younger child of the same parent is popular education as 
now conducted by the state. The reformers saw that their 
strongest weapon in the overthrow of existing evils lay in the 
education of the masses. Our public schools are the result of 
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this inspiration. It is now the recognized duty of the state to 
educate all her citizens, and no righteous prince fears the result. 
These twin products of the Reformation have brought the world 
its greatest blessings. Liberty and education, once the power 
and prerogative of princes alone, are now the common heritage 
of every child born beneath their banner. They constitute the 
proudest marks of modern civilization. ' 

Coming nearer to our own times we observe that some organi- 
zation has been effected for the approach of specific problems in 
society, not indeed within the church, save in one case, but under 
its patronage. The Salvation Army applies its energies to the 
salvage of human wreckage along life’s shores, and is perhaps 
the most potent force that is employed in the elevation of the 
“ submerged tenth.” The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
wrestles with the problems of liquor and social vice. More con- 
spicuous than any, perhaps, is the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and its counterpart, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, which are engaged in the work of providing in modern 
communities a wholesome atmosphere for the development of 
youth. Each of these is worldwide in its field of operations, and 
together they are perhaps the most conspicuous tokens of the 
present reaction of the church upon the social order. 

But no less significant than any of these has been the exten- 
sion of the work of the church to distant lands. This has been 
directly under the auspices of the church through the medium 
of missionary organizations. The last one hundred years has 
witnessed the church assuming the responsibility for the progress 
of society not only in its own vicinity but in distant parts. The 
result has been the extension of the borders of civilization, the 
progressive enlightenment of the world. We are too distant in 
space to grasp its magnitude, too near in time to comprehend its 
significance. Only the historians of the distant future will have 
the perspective to properly estimate its value. 

To measure the service of the church to the world, indeed, 
is a task that can never be complete. It is to measure all the 
consequences that have followed upon the heightened conception 
of the worth of man, of which the abolition of slavery is not the 
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least; it is to measure the results of the elevation of woman, of 
which the purification and strengthening of the family, the unit 
of society, is the most comprehensive ; to measure the increased 
efficiency of the human family following hard upon the greater 
consideration given the life and development of the child; 
to measure the increased happiness of the whole human family 
as social ideals mount higher and higher, and their fixation in 
social practice becomes firmer and firmer. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH IN MODERN SOCIETY. 


The preceding historical review has reminded us of the char- 
acter of the operations in which the church has been engaged in 
its attempts to mold society, and of the characteristic reactions 
of society to these operations. These suggest a basis for judging 
what type of activities the deficiencies of our own times demand 
and the method of approach which the temper of the times will 
endure. It is evident, too, that it is possible for the church to get 
beyond her province, and that a slow but powerful reaction 
ensues when that happens. It also appears that there is a type 
of work for which she is peculiarly fitted, and that the results 
thereof have been singularly happy for humanity. Such observa- 
tions may well guide us in determining just what the church is 
fitted to do, and what there is for her to do in-the present social 
order. 

When one seeks to discover the church’s work in society, he 
must reach his conclusions from two points of approach. The 
first of these is the church's own purpose and intent toward 
society as set forth by her founder and guiding spirit, Jesus 
Christ. The second has been suggested already —the present 
needs of society, for whose relief she is peculiarly fitted to min- 
ister. 

As we go from the first we bear in mind that the church was 
launched into the world with a program of her own. While 
appearing in the fullness of the times, that fullness did not be- 
token sympathy or agreement. Her basic assumption was a 
rebuke to society, her first declaration awakened hostility. Her 
task therefore was self-imposed, her place has been self-created. 
Her program, while a correct analysis of conditions, was novel. 

JANUARY —4 
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“Men are in error,” she said; “ humanity is beneath its possi- 
bilities. The truth is with us; the power to uplift is in our 
hands; we are the light of the world.” She went forth as a 
judge of men, as a discerner of the thoughts and intents of their 
hearts, to watch of their end and aim. But she was no mere 
censor of the times; her purposes were sympathetic. She fath- 
omed the hearts of men and found the good therein, and set her- 
self to make it better; she traced the way for men and saw that 
no error turned them from it. She was constituted by her 
founder the guardian and guide of men and her eyes were ever 
turned upward. 

Shorn of rhetoric, the church’s avowed purpose toward society 
is to improve it. It is watchful of its weaknesses, observant of 
its deficiencies, and pledged to its progress. She has her own 
scale of values. She counts the soul of more worth than the 
body: “It is better for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, 
rather than having two hands or two feet, to be cast into ever- 
lasting fire.” She covets a larger life, rather than a large bank 
account: “I am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” With such a program the 
church approaches society on the side of its inner life. To her 
the externals are secondary, merely subservient to the higher 
purposes of its regeneration and exaltation. She seeks thus to 
influence, not to master; to be a leaven, not a lord. And it is 
in this role that she has made her greatest contribution to men. 
Her acquisitions of authority have been a curse to herself and 
to society; her unselfish services have been her own exaltation 
and society’s greatest gain. 

In the light of all that has preceded this, there is no argu- 
ment needed to indicate that to whatsoever phase of the social 
problem she applies herself, her power must lie alone in her 
grasp of the truth, and the sweet reasonableness of her appeal. 
She must deal with the hearts and consciences of men; with 
their bodies only to relieve. 

And in this ministry of relief to the body, she has not yet 
outgrown the responsibility for initiative which was hers from 
the beginning. The benevolent, sympathetic desire to help the 
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poor, heal the sick, cheer the faint, found its first impulse as a 
general social activity within her bosom. Our hospitals, asylums, 
homes, while now assumed in large part as a responsibility by the 
state, had their rise in the church, and their perpetuation and 
development find their inspiration in the same source. Even the 
very tokens of her appearing were “ that the blind see, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
to the poor the gospel is preached.” Put in the simplest terms, 
an additional task of her own choosing is the relief of physical 
and mental distress. 

In our attempts to find the province of the church we reach 
this conclusion, that nothing may be expected of it, or imposed 
on it, that is in any wise beyond or contrary to these lines of 
direction. It remains now to discover if there be any need of 
society which the church can meet, agreeably to those concerned 
—since the church is to codperate with other agencies in the 
social uplift — and consistently with the limitations described. 

We may not look, of course, in the spheres of authoritative 
administration, as the times have long since resented the intru- 


sion of the church into fields governmental. But without looking 
far there is a field as extensive as the entire social fabric in 


which the need is patent to all, even to the most casual observer, 
and for which the church alone has the remedy; though as yet 
her services have not been widely sought. Not that the need is 
new, for it is as old as man, but that its presence is being forced 
upon the observation of men everywhere by the rapid develop- 
ments of our age, while the helplessness of those who grapple 
with it and the inadequacy of the remedies applied become more 
and more apparent. 

The twentieth century witnesses a marvelously wrought struc- 
ture of civilization. But the skillful calculations in industrial 
economy do not work out in the actual returns; the beneficent 
plans of statesmen for the improvement of society are frustrated, 
either before enactment or in their administration; the gladly 
yielded assessments of the people fail to yield adequate return 
of well-being; trusted employees betray the confidence reposed 
in them; agencies fostered to give success and prosperity prey 
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upon the vitals of their protectors; scandal after scandal reveals 
the weakness of family bonds; virtue is an article of barter and 
sale; men are but so many units of physical strength; youth are 
reared in ignorance both of themselves and the fundamental rela- 
tions of life. In short, the structure of civilization has been reared 
without regard to the foundations. Calculations made have all 
assumed the uniformity and integrity of the ways of men. And 
now that the structure is reared so far, its architects are stricken 
with surprise and wonderment bordering on horror as they witness 
the cracks and flaws revealing fundamental imperfections. 
Checks of one sort and another have been devised as props, but 
the most ingeniously devised plans have not proved sufficient to 
remedy faults. Most striking is the resort so widespread to 
legislative enactments for eliminating the flaws of the system. 
For each new defect revealed, a new bill is introduced in our 
legislative halls, and as rapidly as a law is enacted to correct the 
fault revealed, so rapidly are means devised to evade it and the 
more skillfully to conceal the deficiencies. More astute than the 
men who make them are the men who break the laws. And the 
difficulty is still untouched. And this applies to the whole range 
of conduct from the most recently discovered corporate abuse to 
the oldest crime on the statute books, while the failure of the 
whole process is revealed in the fact that it becomes necessary 
to pardon the criminal beforehand in order to discover the crime. 
And added to this is the fact that in neither home nor school, nor 
in any adequate measure in the church, is the succeeding genera- 
tion being taught and trained in these fundamentals of social 
order. 

The dire need of our youth for education in morals and reli- 
gion is one of the saddest features of our civilization. Denomi- 
national strife, as well as race antagonism, has prevented its 
being met in any degree by the public schools. And there are 
many who believe that omission to be wise. But our mis- 
fortune is that the work, in consequence, is not being done at 
all. And we cannot hope to have any real social progress along 
such lines unless it is attended to. A race which grows to 
maturity without specific moral instruction simply inherits the 
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ideas of generations preceding, and wanting the strength which 
training gives, is unable to maintain the existing status, so that 
the want of education means deterioration. The church, there- 
fore, is the logical agent in such work, and it demands radical 
and extensive improvement in her educational methods. 

Here it is that we find the confluence of the two streams, the 
purpose of the church and the need of the times. Here is her 
opportunity and her place in the social scheme, to maintain a 
propaganda directed toward the improvement and strengthening 
of the moral fabric of our current civilization, and assume the 
task of instructing each succeeding generation in morals and 
religion. This would not imply that our age is more vicious than 
others — it is probably better, but in no age has the social reac- 
tion from the delinquency of individuals been so far reaching 
or so apparent. The need is imperative, no other remedy is at 
hand. At its best our civilization needs the continual presence 
of the inspiration which gave it birth, but that need is now 
forced upon our attention by its obvious shortcomings. 

One other need of the times calls for the service of the 
church. Ina more direct way than ever before society is brought 
face to face with the problem of brotherhood. In all the rela- 
tions of men it is coming to the front. The contact of the races 
is wider and more varied, and the mutual relations of the classes 
are more apparent. In all quarters of the globe, in every line 
of endeavor, the problem of brotherhood is met with. In 
America it lies between white and black; in England between 
lord and peasant; in the Far East between Mongolian and Cau- 
casian; in India between Englishman and native; in Africa be- 
tween Belgian and native; in Russia between Jew and muzhik; 
again it rises between capitalist and laborer, servant and mis- 
tress, rich and poor, merchant and consumer, farmer and com- 
missioner, native and foreigner. Everywhere, in crime and in 
religion as well, the problem presents itself, and its demands are 
insistent. Here lies a second great opportunity for the church. 
For the brotherhood of all men is the twin of her first message, 
the fatherhood of God; it is she who gave birth to the idea; it 
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is she who nurtures the hope of its fulfillment; it is she who must 
declare its gospel and finally procure its realization. 

The third of her opportunities, if it be distinct from the 
second, is the fostering and partial maintenance of such activi- 
ties as look to the relief of distress and suffering, and the provi- 
sion of cities of refuge in the social empire. The relief of dis- 
tress has been discussed already, but the latter work is a modern 
development of church activity, and in the press and congestion 
of city life and the ennui of country life a very pressing need. 
Provision must be made in our social scheme for the hours of 
relaxation of both children and adults. Playgrounds, Christian 
Associations, club-rooms, and the like are agencies suited to this 
need. But so recent is their growth that with the exception of 
playgrounds they must be under the patronage of the church, 
especially in view of the moral considerations involved. Like- 
wise will organized movements dealing with specific moral ques- 
tions find their support, counsel, and leaders in the church, as 
with nearly all activities touching the relations of men. 

And, finally, a most significant and striking demand of the 
times is the extension of the borders of civilization. And the 
church has always been its chief agent, though now in some parts 
in active codperation with the state. It is noteworthy in this 
connection, that the exclusively commercial relations of civilized 
with barbarous peoples have been invariably demoralizing to 
both parties. These same nations are now, somewhat independ- 
ently of the church, realizing their responsibility for advancing 
such people in the arts of civilization. But the church is their 
agent, in unofficial activity, yet performing the whole work. 
Such labors will increasingly command the attention of the 
church, though even as it is she gives to it more attention than 
to any other of her several enterprises. 

One need but open his eyes to see a large field of usefulness 
for the church in the present social responsibilities. And the 
happiness of her estate is that she is welcomed to her labors by 
society at large. The antagonisms of her first days have passed 
just in proportion as society has adopted her ideals for its own, 
and the actual demands upon her resources cannot be met either 
in men or means. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH. 

Having recognized a distinctive task for the church, the next 
thing to determine is how to perform it.’ For the nature of the 
work presents not a few difficulties when dealing with a type of 
society constituted as is our own. We would, therefore, present 
a plan of church organization for accomplishing the ends just 
set forth. It will not be an attempt to supply the detail of 
method. Rather it will be a description of church work in the 
large in terms with which church workers of the day are familiar. 
In approaching our problem thus the first thing to adjust is the 
direction of activity. Where, and upon what and whom, and 
how, shall the church work? These are not idle questions, when 
dealing with social problems in America. 

First of all her concern must be for men as individuals, not 
in their organic relations. She may criticize the leader in a 
political party, but she cannot so much as know that there is a 
political party. Again she must confine herself to persuasion. 
She can neither force the evil to be good nor the poor to accept 
her alms. What she cannot win men to do, she dare not attempt 
to drive them to do. And finally she must be open and above 
board. No hidden purposes, no secret vows, no unknown agents, 
no discriminating allegiance. Her methods therefore are peculiar 
in their apparent indirection, but for all that, time has but re- 
vealed the increase of her power in consequence. 

It is apparent, then, that the church has two objects to accom- 
plish; not only must she improve the conditions of society, but 
she cannot neglect the task of training an efficient corps of 
workers to produce this result. 

With these principles in mind, we venture to present a plan 
of church organization. To accomplish the work already de- 
scribed, the church should enter upon four distinct types of 
activity: (1) Evangelism; (2) Culture and Propaganda; (3) 
Education; (4) Philanthropy. 

(1) Evangelism. In the present order of things within the 
church, this is a type of work that for the most part comes last 
and receives the least attention. But logically and in importance 
it comes first. Reducing the word to the range of our discus- 
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sion, evangelism is winning the consent and co-operation of men 
to the church’s program. The church is men, and without men 
there is no church. The first thing then is to secure and to 
insure the existence of the church. But individuals who thus 
consent are so common and their persistence so regular, that 
the church has given itself little concern about specific labors to 
that end. But a higher ideal than mere existence demands it. 
Effectiveness and extension are part of the church’s program. 
For if the church is to be a social agent, she cannot gather a 
small number together into a group for mutual admiration. She 
is set to redeem the world, to purge society, to lift it up, to give 
it strength and vitality,— to give it life. The church cannot be a 
leaven with brick walls around its active principle. Her members 
must fasten on society and in the reaction convert it to the church. 
Her ideals and her aspirations must become the aspirations and 
ideals of society. And this process is evangelism. It is the 
church at work, and unless it works it grows weak and dies. 
In carrying out this work two methods are used, the public 
and the private. The public method includes preaching in the 
church edifice and on the streets, wherever men can be gotten to 
hear, after the manner pursued in the summer campaigns of 
our large cities, and then and there urging men to the decision. 
The private method involves the use of a group of workers in 
connection with the public services who observe all indications of 
interest, and discover by direct but tactful inquiry their attitude 
toward the church and the things for which it stands. Their 
names and addresses are gotten and a system of visitation is 
begun by pastor and workers which ends only on their union with 
the church, their acceptance of Jesus Christ and His program. 
Details will differ, but these two methods form the basis of all 
evangelistic activity. At the same time whatever method is 
employed it must be conducted as a normal and regular part of 
the church’s continuous operations in the community. In this 
connection it may be remarked that seasons of special evangel- 
istic effort are just as appropriate as special effort along other 
lines. Its danger lies more in the fact that it is unrelated to 
other phases of church activity. 
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(2) Culture and Propaganda. Under this head are included 
those operations of the church looking to the inspiration and 
development of those who have been won to its service and 
ideas, and as well another type of operations in which the church 
is but scantily engaged,— the establishment of ideals for society 
at large. Under this latter head reference is made to that class 
of social evils which legislation fails so signally to eliminate, 
and social ideals of other sorts relating to the well being of men. 
After winning men the church is committed to their cultivation 
and development; its workers must be stimulated and inspired. 
The ideals of the church are not attained at a single bound. It 
holds that all alike need her ministrations to this end. Nor are 
her workers always energetic and full of faith and zeal. It is 
this need that her public services, with preaching, prayer, and 
music, supply in both worship and instruction. Their frequency 
will depend upon local considerations entirely. These may be 
augmented by informal meetings of groups for devotional study 
and exercise, as well as for the report of current activities. In- 
deed, the varieties of cultural methods are without number. 

But there is another work that may be done by the church, 
which as yet is scarcely attempted. It is the assumption of 
responsibility for cultivating and maintaining social ideals in the 
community at large. It is true that individual pastors have 
accepted the responsibility and discharged it with great effective- 
ness. But it remains to be taken up as a part of the church’s 
general work in addition to the pulpit ministry. In effect such 
a plan would be a crusade in behalf of particular ideals, a direct 
effort for the eradication of any mistaken sentiment, or the 
strengthening of a particular virtue. It would involve the use 
of pamphlets, letters, circulars, public addresses, banners, signs, 
billboards, and such agencies for reaching the public mind and 
heart. This method is already in vogue in evangelism; the 
general Boards of the churches use them for their own lines of 
work. It is recommended now for the molding of public senti- 
ment along any desirable line of thought or conduct. Applied 
to the liquor problem the church can make its appeal, not in be- 
half of prohibition or other political program, but to the indi- 
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vidual for his decision as to strong drink in relation to himself 
and those for whom he is immediately responsible, keeping the 
subject prominently before the public mind till the desired senti- 
ment prevails. On the other hand, there are ideas and ideals 
relating to social order and public well-being which it might 
thus foster and cultivate without going beyond its legitimate 
sphere, especially in smaller communities where special agencies 
for such work do not exist. At first the local church may have 
to supply the necessary materials, but when activity of this work 
becomes general the church publishing houses would supply most 
of it abundantly at much reduced cost. 

As already suggested, some such method must necessarily be 
used in order to create the ideals which are needed to sustain the 
structure of our complex civilization. One sermon at long in- 
tervals, a newspaper editorial when crime becomes flagrant, and 
the increase of penalties by the legislature, these will not prove 
enough to insure the needed morality. The constant temptation 
and the frequency with which offenses go unpunished, will more 
than counteract such desultory activities. Their inadequacy is 
nowhere more apparent than in relation to the divorce evil; their 
judicious application would nowhere prove so salutary. 

In a word, the church must work longer and harder at the 
task of uplifting men. One man —a preacher; one day,— Sun- 
day, are not enough to keep jace with the present tide of evil as 
it sweeps onward. But what is recommended for this particular 
line of work may be applied with increased efficiency to all the 
church’s operations. Much of the present inefficiency of the 
church is due directly to the inconstancy of appeal as much as 
to the stress of counter attractions. Men cannot live too much 
in the presence of ideals to which they aspire. And it is easy for 
the flag to come down while other thoughts preoccupy. Her 
appeal to her own workers must be as constant as to society at 
large. 

(3) Education. Under this head reference is made to orderly, 
systematic instruction in which the thought-content is to be sup- 
plied as much as the will is to be moved. It includes operations 
with children, and an additional type of activity among the 
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church’s own constituency directed toward creating a larger in- 
telligence regarding things religious. 

In the first case, the Sunday school is the appropriate agency, 
and its operations are too well known to receive enlarged treat- 
ment here. But this can be supplemented by education in topics 
with which the Sunday school does not deal directly. Moral 
and ethical themes receive only a casual treatment extending 
through a period of only a few minutes. Parents will recognize 
the desirability of having weekly classes in such subjects, which 
children will be expected to attend as they attend the public 
schools. Hours and teaching can be arranged to suit the con- 
venience of those concerned, but with unfailing regularity and 
seriousness of purpose. And it is quite beside the point to ques- 
tion the child’s interest in such topics. The danger is rather 
that we underrate that interest and the child’s own seriousness 
in our habit of constantly cloaking morals and religion under the 
garb of stories and pictures. If the child’s attention is attracted 
by the dress, we should not blame the child if the truth is then 
lost upon it. Such work need not be applied to the children of 
the church alone. Wise parents of any faith will readily see its 
utility and avail themselves of its advantages, while the same 
children who are sought for the Sunday school may be persuaded 
or sent to these classes also. - 

The second place for a system of education in the church 
is in the training of workers. The extent of popular ignorance 
concerning the church and its work is amazing. This can be 
remedied and efficiency wonderfully increased by the establishing 
of short courses in church history, doctrine, church methods, and 
other pertinent subjects, which will give to the workers engaged 
a proper perspective with which to approach their work and at 
the same time provide a better foundation upon which to organize 
the work of the church. At present this is being done in a limited 
way in the matter of Bible study and foreign missions. There 
is no reason why it should not be extended to other topics with 
as great helpfulness. 

(4) Philanthropy. The last department of the church’s 
operations to be discussed here is philanthropy. Just what par- 
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ticular objects are to be included under this head it is hazardous 
to say. The history of the church in this respect has varied with 
the variety that comes with progress. The principle to be seen 
in operation is this: the church has been first in establishing 
agencies for relief and the improvement of the condition of man- 
kind. This is when the world is selfish or skeptical. When the 
propriety and utility of such labors has been certainly established, 
the state or other independent body has assumed the responsi- 
bility and conduct. Such is the history of the hospitals and asy- 
lums, of schools and colleges, and such seems to be the impend- 
ing fate of the Young Men’s Christian Association. Indeed, 
we are fast coming upon the time when such outside agencies 
originate philanthropic movements and in turn look to the church 
only for inspiration, encouragement, and endorsement. The 
Anti-Tuberculosis Movement, the Child Labor crusade, the 
United Charities of large cities, and other like activities are of 
this type. It is the contention of some that these are the proper 
functions of the church which it has neglected to perform, and 
that in any awakening of the church to her proper activity and 
present duty, these will again come under her care and direction. 
However that may be, the fact remains that there are some 
activities of this sort for which she must be responsible. We can 
group them under three heads: first, the relief of distress; 
second, the provision of a healthful environment for the develop- 
ment of her charges; third, the extension of her labors beyond 
the immediate community. 

As to the first, it is a principle of religion that the relief of 
distress is private duty, but where it is not performed at all, it 
unquestionably falls within the province of the church. It in- 
cludes poverty, sickness, oppression, imprisonment, and the like. 

The second aims to provide a temporary and necessarily 
limited social environment where the prevailing conditions are 
unhealthy. Such is in part the work of the Y. M. C..A., and con- 
stitutes a large part of the work of “institutional ” churches, 
taking the form of clubs, reading-rooms, parlors, and other agen- 
cies of the same type. They are at the same time vantage points 
from which to operate upon the surrounding social conditions. 
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Indeed, the church should not allow this aspect of their relation 
to society to pass from them, so long as they are in her care; 
otherwise she surrenders a strategic position for working upon 
society. When, however, it has passed, it is usually the mark of 
their transition to the control and maintenance of the state. 

The last of these groups comprises those agencies in which 
many churches co-operate for greater efficiency in a work that 
is not affected by local conditions. It is the work of missions, 
both home and foreign, the dissemination of religious litera- 
ture, the maintenance of small churches, and the support of 
schools. Theoretically missions would be but one type of Evan- 
gelism, but so many other things are included in the term that 
for practical purposes it may be regarded as a species of philan- 
thropy. 

AGENCIES. 

The question will be raised as to what are the general agencies 
required to carry out the work described. 

In this plan the church of our familiar experience would be 
the centre of operations, where the work would be carried on in 
greater magnitude, where every feature of the work would be 
in operation. In addition to such a center, however, the condi- 
tions of a modern city make it desirable to operate one or more 
branch churches according to the needs of the community. The 
term “ branch churches ” is used instead of missions, about which 
there have gathered so many associations suggestive of patronage. 
Their purpose would be to get in touch with a section of the com- 
munity that would otherwise be unreached, and they would be 
used as special centers for evangelism and education as described 
above. Here evangelistic work would be in progress continu- 
ally, and any who might express the desire, or would consent, 
would be enrolled as members of the central church, though for 
reasons of distance and otherwise they might worship and serve 
here almost exclusively. Such churches would also be the scene 
of branch Sunday schools, whose scholars, too, would be en- 
rolled in the central school and at appropriate intervals would 
attend its sessions ; in such cases the name, enrollment, and visita- 
tion being planned to avoid the implication of discrimination and 
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to foster a sense of true fellowship. In such centers the church 
would also find ready use for all its available workers, assigning 
them to labors as convenient and practicable. 

In both Sunday school and church the branches would thus 
be feeders of the central plant, and the effort made to incorporate 
all acquisitions into that body, thus adding to its resources. 

Another feature of such a scheme of work is a church library. 

This institution would be of great benefit to all associated with 
the work. The pastor would find in it much of the suggestion, 
inspiration, and materials for his work; workers would turn to 
it for a better grasp of their problems; Sunday school scholars 
and members of the church would be provided with ready means 
of information on religious themes in general; and its shelves 
should abound in devotional literature for the needs of all. 
+ One other help in carrying out these efforts is a local church 
paper. Its usefulness will appear in reporting facts and events 
in connection with the work, furnishing statistics and keeping the 
constituents informed, and sustaining their interest. Again, 
there are many things which a leader of such a work would like 
to communicate to those whom he may help, for which such a 
paper would serve as the best medium. And finally for purposes 
of propaganda no better instrument could be devised. For all of 
these purposes it would prove ready, effective, and inexpensive. 
Adding to this a few general religious journals upon the sub- 
scription list of the library, the needed touch with actual opera- 
tions at home and abroad would be supplied. 

With this much of detail the main features of the work have 
been described, a fruitful mind will readily discover other fea- 
tures that would not fail to enhance the effectiveness of the whole 
scheme. 

That such a plan would involve liberal financial support, it 
is unnecessary to urge. The time-honored and God-blessed de- 
pendence of the church is the generosity of its members. But 
at the same time, this need not be its only dependence. In the 
support of such a church so organized and with such a definite 
purpose, there is provided the opportunity for men of large means 
to provide endowments which would secure an efficiency far 
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beyond anything which any local church could be counted on to 
contribute. 

Such a church would require for its leaders men trained not 
only in books, but through contact with life to minister in sym- 
pathy with men. This end could well be achieved by some system 
of cooperation between seminaries and pastors by means of 
which young men should get the benefit of the experience and 
the insight of those on the field. 


SOME OTHER THINGS. 


A plan of activity somewhat similar to the one here proposed 
is the Institutional church. There is this difference : the prevailing 
type of institutional church puts its emphasis on its philanthropic 
work. But important as that may be, it is undeniably true that 
such work is not meeting the deeper and graver needs of the 
times; nor is it in line with the chief function of the church, 
the leavening of the thought, the quickening of the consciences 
of men. The church here described is an institutional church 
and far more than an institutional church, just as its program 
of evangelism propaganda is more than philanthropy. 

Some question might arise in some minds as to the omission 
of a reference to the social life of the church. But it is hardly 
necessary to detail the social activities of a work that calls for 
such active co-operation involving close Christian fellowship. 

There is another phase of the ministry which such a plan 
might still more powerfully affect. It is the personnel of the 
ministry. There is frequent complaint that the best men, in 
point of natural endowment, are not going into the ministry. 
And there is much to substantiate the claim. The suggestion is 
offered that, if the claim be true, it may be due in no small degree 
to the fact that as a young man looks forward to service, he sees 
in other fields a better opportunity for service than is presented 
by the present organization of the churches. The prospect of 
entertaining with a Sunday lecture or two, and remaining harm- 
less and agreeable during the rest of the week is not very invit- 
ing. He wishes to be indentified with the forces that make for 
progress, and in the general estimate of things the church does 
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little more than preserve the status quo. Whether his point of 
view is correct or no, it cannot be denied that he is influenced 
by it in his choice of a life’s work; nor can it be denied that such 
a prospect of activity and usefulness as has here been presented 
will prove sufficient to attract a larger share of the best spirits 
among Our young men into the ministry. For the program is 
one of real work, the end real usefulness. 

But the establishment of such work according to whatever 
plans will reveal more than anything else that the church is 
again finding herself and her work and coming out of her con- 
fusion. For three hundred years now the church has been en- 
gaged in the reconstruction of her faith, which had become 
twisted and distorted by the ignorance and superstition of the 
middle ages. In doing so she has passed through some fierce 
conflicts, which are witnessed by the sectarian forms now perish- 
ing on the fields. But her engrossment with her weapons, her 
doctrines and her dogmas has been continued too long and men 
have lost interest. Still in some quarters there is the sound of the 
anvil, the beating the swords into plowshares, of spears into 
pruning hooks, and the farm instead of the fight attracts the in- 
terest of men. When, therefore, the church can take up these 
interests that are nearest the hearts of men, and throw into the 
work all the zeal, the earnestness, and the devotion given to the 
former strife, her progress and her power will be such as her 
brightest visions never revealed, her fondest desire never 
cherished. 

Those times will be marked with union. .The wasteful dupli- 
cation of labor will be done away with. One church will minister 
where now a dozen stand. And the work herein described, the 
real service of men, will reveal itself the necessary and undis- 
puted work of the Church of Jesus Christ as an agent of uplift 
in modern society. 

Tuskegee, Ala. Georce LAKE IMEs. 








In the Book-World 





The Epistles of Paul, by Edward Everett Nourse, is a text book pre- 
pared at the request of the Bible Study Department of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. It is a combination of introduction, analysis, and 
commentary, all in brief form and cast in a mould that bears constantly in 
mind the practical need which the book is asked to meet. The value of 
the book lies largely in the fact that it is born out of the practical experi- 
ences of the author in teaching the persons for whose service it is written. 
There can be little question that it will meet the needs for which it has 
been produced. 

The introductions generally do not concern themselves with the critical 
problems of the Epistles, and are content to give a simple narrative of the 
events which led up to the letter’s writing, prefacing it sometimes with the 
story of the founding of the church to which the letter was sent, and, in 
the case of the Corinthian and Colossian Epistles, with a description of the 
cities in which the churches were located. There is, as there should be, 
an absence of everything scholastic, while the method is so varied in the 
several introductions as to save one from the impression of all formalis 
of style. ‘ 

The outlines which follow are very brief and in most cases are given 
not in the usual analysis form, but in a form of connected statement which 
carries the reader helpfully through the progress and development of the 
Epistle’s thought. 

The commentary is by passage rather than by verse, attention being 
called to important statements as they appear, which are given an inform- 
ing interpretation. Each Epistle or group of Epistles, and sometimes each 
important division of the Epistle, is followed by a brief review section in 
which the student is brought to work out the suggestions which have been 
given. 

Altogether, the book is an admirable attempt at a really serviceable 
instruction of the class of students for which it is intended. The author 
has not spared himself labor by making it a wholly inductive study, nor 
has he left the student without the stimulus of working over the rich 
material which he has presented. 

The only suggestion of improvement which could occur to one is that 
there might be given a more balanced treatment of the writings. The 
Pastoral Epistles are without any commentary. The puzzling difficulty 
of such a letter as Colossians would be helped by a fuller introduction, 
while it would have been better had the analysis form been replaced in 
each case by the more helpful presentation of the progress of the Epistle’s 
thought. M. W. J. 

(65) 
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For a long time one of the desiderata of the New Testament classroom 
and study has been a short introduction, compact enough to be easily 
mastered, scholarly enough to embody true critical method, and wise 
enough to present assured facts without a dogmatism of personal opinion 
or a confusion of variant views. As near an approach to this ideal as we 
have seen—save at one point—is A Critical Introduction to the New 
Testament, by Arthur S. Peake, Professor of Biblical Exegesis and Dean 
of the Faculty of Theology in Victoria University, Manchester, England — 
one of the volumes in the “ Studies in Theology Series,” whose origin is 
due to Dr. Fairbairn, late Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

The author’s introductory chapter contents itself with a brief statement 
of the nature of the science of New Testament Introduction and its rela- 
tions to the other departments of New Testament study. This is followed 
by a presentation of the history of modern New Testament Criticism, 
as it was inaugurated and influenced by the Baur School, with a disclosure 
of the critical faults which brought about the abandonment of its position. 
In closing, he presents some of the criteria to be recognized in the solution 
of the problems presented by the literature of the New Testament, chiefly 
the evangelistic concern in the production of the historical writings and 
the apologetic motive in the selection of their material. 

Coming to the individual writings, he takes up, first the Pauline Epistles 
to which he devotes a quarter of his pages. Then, after a chapter on the 
Pastorals, he discusses the general Epistles to the Hebrews and of James, 
Peter, and Jude, giving the closing half of his book to the Historical 
Writings, including with them the Apocrypha and the Epistles of John. 

Among the Pauline problems, he takes positive ground for the Apostolic 
origin of II Thessalonians, admitting the difficulties raised by the apoca- 
lyptic second chapter and the marked similarity of the second letter to the 
first, but not finding them impossible of a reasonable solution. He is dis- 
posed to date Galatians either during the Second Missionary Tour or in 
the interval between this and the next one, holding at the same time that 
its composition shows the surrounding of a journey —a journey which in 
this instance must be exceedingly difficult to determine in agreement with 
the evidence which the letter gives that the Apostle was at a distance from 
his readers, and under conditions which did not allow him to expect soon 
again to see them (4:20). If the author’s interpretation of the oitwe rayéug 
of 1:6 and the 10 mpérepov of 4:13 were better and if he had a clearer 
idea of the influence which the development of Paul’s missionary experi- 
ences had upon the statement of his theology, he would see that the letter 
could not be placed before the Corinthian Epistles, and therefore must be 
after and not before the Third Missionary Tour. Of these Corin- 
thian letters he holds the second to be composite, the last four chapters 
forming the closing part of the severe letter written between the sending 
of I Corinthians and the first nine chapters of II Corinthians. To the 
Author, the concluding chapter of Romans is an integral part of the 
letter — though it seems to us that in choosing for discussion this topic 
of integrity rather than the larger one of the Apostle’s motive in writing 
it, the author has made his book unnecessarily technical and of less real 
service to the class of readers he has in view. It is the latter topic rather 
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than the former that would illumine the relation of the Epistle to the 
Apostle’s missionary work, and this is the thing before all others which 
the reader of such a handbook as this Introduction ought to have pre- 
sented to him. Of the Imprisonment Epistles, the Author dates Philip- 
pians last and holds to the Pauline origin of the others, even of Ephesians. 

The Pastoral Epistles are considered not to have come from Paul in 
their present form, though containing not a little Pauline material —a 
second Roman imprisonment being considered improbable. 

Hebrews is addressed to a Jewish Christian community in Rome, to 
dissuade them from an apostasy to Judaism of which they were in danger. 
Its author is more likely to have been Priscilla than any of the others 
traditionally or modernly suggested, and the date to which it best agrees 
is “after the death of Paul when the Neronian persecution was in its 
initial stages.” James is thought more likely to have been a late than an 
early Christian writing and to have many marks of a compilation of original 
fragments from an unknown author —a view which seems to the writer 
to be due to a lack of analytical study of the Epistle. The first Epistle of 
Peter is most probably by the Apostle, written in the early sixties to 
Gentile Christians of the northern provinces of Asia Minor. Second Peter 
is by an unknown writer, most likely of the middle of the second century 
and resident in Egypt. It borrows largely from the Epistle of Jude which 
may or may not be from the pen of the brother of the Jerusalem James, 
though it is likely to have originated in the first century. 

To the historical writings, especially the Fourth Gospel, the author has 
given his chief attention. His view of the Synoptic Problem is that held 
by the majority of scholars—in accord with which the Gospel of Mark 
contains the primary narrative and together with the non-Markan Logia 
(the g of modern criticism) form the basis of the narrative of Matthew 
and Luke. His presentation of the problem is clear and informing and 
his discussion of it frank and fair. As to some of the points yet in debate, 
he takes definite position as e. g. against the theory that Matthew’s Gospel 
is a translation from an Aramaic original, or that the source of the Doubie 
Tradition (Matthew and Luke) cannot be identified with the Logia of 
Papias, or that we need to postulate a radical reconstruction of Mark in 
order to account for the difference in the use of this gospel by Matthew 
and by Luke. At other points he has an open mind—e. g. as to whether 
Mark made use of Q; as to whether Matthew or Luke made more accurate 
use of it and as to whether there is any chance of even its partial recon- 
struction. He holds it was written for the Christians of Palestine before 
the destruction of the Temple. 

As regards the Gospels individually, the Second Gospel is recognized 
as having the reminiscences of Peter behind it, though not being a mere 
reproduction of Peter’s preaching, other sources having entered into its 
contents. Mark is held to be its writer throughout — having produced it 
in Rome, after Peter’s death and somewhere between 64 and 70. On the 
other hand, the First Gospel was not written by the Apostle Matthew, 
who was responsible only for 9, which the Jewish Christian compiler of 
the Gospel has so largely incorporated into his work and from which fact 
the tradition of its Matthew authorship has arisen. This compiled Gospel 
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dates considerably after 70 and probably had its place of origin in Syria 
rather than in Italy. The Third Gospel is made dependent for its author- 
ship upon the authorship of Acts; but as this is held to have been Lucan, 
the Gospel is also assigned to this writer. He considers the peculiar 
material in the Gospel to have come from Luke’s special sources rather 
than from a special use of Q. 

The chief interest for the reader is in the author’s treatment of the 
Johannine Writings. He gives a chapter (XIV) to the discussion of these 
writings as a group. It is as fine a piece of reasoning as we have seen in 
support of the Ephesian residence of the Apostle and his identification 
with the beloved disciple. The writings are then taken up individually — 
beginning with the Apocalypse, which is discussed as to its structure much 
more at length than the limits of the author’s book would seem to justify. 
It is held, rightly, to be composite, embodying documentary material, primi- 
tive tradition and original contribution. In its present form it is later than 
70, probably produced in Domitian’s reign, by a John other than the 
Apostle — possibly by a third unknown John, other than the Presbyter. 
The First Epistle is by the author of the First Gospel —the other two by 
the Presbyter John. 

The Gospel is given an exhaustive discussion. The external evidence 
is carefully reviewed and the conviction expressed that it favors, though 
not conclusively, a composition by the Apostle. It is recognized as possible 
though not probable that Irenaeus confused the Apostle with the Presbyter 
John — more definitely, that the Gospel incorporates a work of the Apostle 
—either as the First Gospel does the Q of Matthew or as the Second 
Gospel does the preaching of Peter. Whether such reproduction of 
Apostolic material can be proved naturally depends upon internal evidence. 

In the treatment of this internal evidence the writer proceeds along 
the usual lines, prefixing, however, the indirect testimony to the author’s 
Jewish nationality, his Palestinian residence, his personal participation in 
the events and his identity with the Apostle, with the direct testimony to 
the eye-witness character of the record. This he holds is confined to 
the three passages 21:24, 19:35, 1:14, the last one of which alone — in his 
view — gives strong presumption in this direction. 

The writer’s estimate of this evidence is that the author is shown beyond 
question to have been a Jew and long resident in, if not native of Pales- 
tine, but that he was an eye-witness and an Apostle, while strongly sug- 
gested, is not proven; for it might be satisfied by the fact that he had 
access to “an exceptionally good tradition”. This estimate is scholarly 
in its caution, but one cannot but feel that after the value which the writer 
places upon the evidence to the last two points, he should have held that it 
leads to a conviction on the author’s part of something more than even an 
exceptionally good tradition. If the evidence of first hand sources shown 
in the record places it in the category of our Second Gospel—as the 
writer is disposed to consider possible—we must remember that the 
Second Gospel’s sources are after all those of an eye-witness and not 
merely of “an exceptionally good tradition.” 

This treatment of the internal evidence is followed by a discussion of 
the objections to the Apostolic Authorship. Into these the writer enters 
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with a fine impartiality, recognizing at the outset the bias possible both 
to the objector and the apologete by the fundamental theological positions 
assumed — and holding himself to a strict consideration of the points raised 
in the fields of pure criticism. These points naturally are confined almost 
wholly to the contrasts which the Gospel betrays to the Synoptic record 
and the Synoptic point of view. The writer admits the weight of these 
contrasts, but brings out easily the modifications to them which must be 
recognized by a frank scholarship. 

This discussion of the objections to the Apostolic Authorship is clearly 
one of the strongest portions of this Introduction —especially the con- 
sideration of the date of the Last Supper and the Crucifixion, where the 
writer shows the Fourth Gospel account to be the more accurate, and the 
claim of Jesus to pre-existence, where he brings out that the acceptance 
of this teaching by the early church without opposition is largely presump- 
tive of its having been taught by Jesus himself. At the same time, we 
believe his treatment of the other points of modification would have been 
stronger had he given fuller study to the Chronology of the Fourth Gospel 
(p. 214), and to the development of the Messianic teaching by Jesus in the 
Synoptic record. Jesus’s presentation of his claims to personal relationship 
between his disciples and himself in the direction of a faith in him cannot 
be rightly valued save by a careful investigation of the general religious 
faith which they already possessed as Jews and of the steps by which 
Jesus sought to lead them from this to that more intimate personal faith in 
himself. Without this the spiritual life of the early discipleship would 
have been impossible. All that the writer says about the subjectivity 
introduced by the author into the form of the Fourth Gospel discourses 
compels attention, but the discourse of the sixth chapter on the Bread of 
Life is not an impossible discourse by Jesus even in the Synagogue at 
Capernaum, when one considers the crisis in which it was delivered and 
the popular confusion in which it resulted. The talk with the Samaritan 
woman cannot fairly be paralleled with it in its mystical character and 
has in itself no improbability of having been uttered by Jesus. 

The writer has given us an ably judicious discussion of the Gospel, 
avoiding extreme positions and coming to the conclusion that while exter- 
nal evidence favors, though it does not demand Johannine authorship, 
internal evidence seems to show that the author had access to genuine 
historical reminiscences, either his own or another’s, casting them in their 
present form through apologetic needs and theological interest. This his- ~ 
torical character of the contents he rightly holds is the most important 
item in the results —the identity of the author being, as it ought to be, 
a secondary matter. At the same time, we cannot see that the objections 
to the identity of the author with the Apostle have been proven (pp. 224- 
226). 

Taken all together, a better manual for the English student of New 
Testament Criticism would not be easy to find. Its one fault is that, 
in his attempt to present fairly both sides of the case, the writer more 
often than we could wish, gives an impression of indecision which is not 
satisfying to one anxious to reach conclusions, nor altogether helpful to 
one who wishes to use the book as a guide and study. But after all it 
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is better to have this than the dogmatism of a self-complacent conscious- 
ness in the disappearance of positive truth which characterizes some other 
modern attempts at introductory work in the New Testament. (Scribner’s 
Pp. ix, 242). M. W. J. 


The reader of The Making of the Bible, by Dr. A. E. Dunning, will 
be struck at once by a remarkable discrepancy between the Foreword and 
the work itself. Instead of a discussion of the whole Bible as the Fore- 
word leads one to expect, the volume deals only with the Old Testament. 

The method followed in this brief text-book is, as a prefatory note 
says, “somewhat unusual,” but we cannot agree with the further state- 
ment that it is “natural.” We do not think that a method of study of 
the making of the Old Testament that begins with the Writings, i. e., the 
third division of the Hebrew Bible, but rearranges their order, with no 
regard for their respective dates, can be called natural. The same criticism 
applies to the second and third divisions, the Prophet and the Law. What 
is said about the different O. T. books is good, as far as it goes, but is 
usually too brief and too little related to the historical circumstances under 
which the books were first written and afterwards collected to give the 
student a really adequate idea of how the Old Testament came into being. 
(Pilgrim Press, pp. vii, 191. 75¢.) E. E. N. 


It is a very readable and, to our mind, helpful and timely collection of 
essays that Rev. Cyril W. Emmet has given us under the title, The Escha- 
tological Question in the Gospels and Other Studies in New Testament 
Criticism. The most important parts of the volume are those devoted to a 
critique of the views of Schweitzer on the eschatology of Jesus and of 
some of the positions taken by Loisy in his recent but widely-read work 
on the Synoptic Gospels. It is well to have such a vigorous and clear 
exposition of the fallacies of Schweitzer and Loisy put into the hands of 
English readers. Of the other essays in this volume, only one, that on 
Galatians, fails in being suggestive of new points. In attempting to prove 
Galatians the earliest of Paul’s Epistles the author has added nothing to 
arguments already advanced and has failed to see the strength of the 
counter argument. (Imported -by Scribner, pp. viii, 239. $2.25.) 

E. E. N. 


For fifty years August Bebel has-been intimately associated with the 
social movement in Germany. He has seen the Social Democratic party 
grow from nothing, to a body of four and a quarter million voters. Not 
only has he seen the growth, but it is probable that he has had more to 
do with it than any other man now living. Bebel’s Reminiscences there- 
fore are of very great value for the study of the growth of Socialism in 
Germany. He writes about himself and his contemporaries with that 
same freedom, which in the early days often sent him to prison. In his 
pages we get glimpses and impressions of Liebknecht, Lassalle, Becker, 
von Schweitzer, Vahlteich, and other men friends and foes, who were 
making history. The first volume takes us through his pathetic childhood, 
and young manhood up to the year 1870. One or two other volumes are 
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to follow. Together they will form a work which no student of the social 
movement can afford to neglect. (Socialist Literature Co., N. Y., pp. 224. 
75¢.) G we 


Blue Sky is the story of a singularly helpful life. The many friends 
of missions will welcome this life of Mrs. Caswell Broad written by her 
brother, Dr. J. B. Clark. It gives an account of her work amongst the 
Indians of Northern New York to whom she went as a teacher, her wise 
leadership in mission and social settlement work in Boston, her remarkable 
success in making the Home Missionary Magazine -what it came to be 
under her editorial charge, her work as National Secretary of Woman’s 
Work and finally those remarkable missionary journeys undertaken by 
Mr. and Mrs. Broad in which they carried cheer and comfort to the 
widely scattered frontier missionaries. The book brings before us a 
resourceful Christian woman devoted to her work, with an abundance of 
energy, ready to use new methods when the new ways promised larger suc- 
cess. (The Pilgrim Press, pp. 238. $1.00.) Cc. M. G. 


The career brought before us in Edward F. Williams’ The Life of Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons, Friend of the Small College and of Missions is in some 
ways unique. It is not unusual for a Christian man to acquire wealth and 
then retire from business. It is out of the ordinary for a man to give 
away his millions, devoting the same care to the giving that he did to 
the acquiring. This book shows how wisely and carefully Dr. Pearsons 
gave to the small colleges. In many cases literally saving them from ex- 
tinction. A list is given of the institutions aided and in each case some 
details of his methods, together with the appreciation of these who were 
interested in the management of the different institutions. In these days 
of large gifts this is a book which will show to many the best ways of 
using their means, (The Pilgrim Press, pp. 308. $1.25.) Cc. M. G. 


Connecticut is fortunate in having two men to interpret the atmosphere 
of country life in New England: Mr. Child of Fairfield, and Mr. Clark of 
Wethersfield. Both have fine literary qualities and genial humor. One 
has the rare gift of historical imagination, and the other a fine sense of 
cotemporary traits. Each is a Yankee in the best sense of the term, and 
both have appreciative insight into the poetry of everyday life, that makes 
the reading of their books both a refreshment and an inspiration. Mr. Child 
in the present volume on A Country Parish makes the scenes and person- 
alities of former days live again. He has the graphic pen of portrayal, 
the historic curiosity over detail, and the imagination of a literary artist, 
which dwells with fondness upon localities and episodes of his country 
parish life. The antiquarian will delight in the resurrections he makes: 
the lover of country scenes will enjoy his charming descriptions; and the 
man who delights in the “ Bonnie Brier Bush” will discover personalities 
to match a Scottish parish right about him in familiar New England 
streets. A charming book for which we thank the author. (Pilgrim Press, 
pp. 251. $1.25 net.) A. R. M. 


The New Theology, by a Methodist layman, Mr. Hamilton White, is a, 
frank and at times blunt, confession of his theological position, as a 
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modern man, by one who has felt the insufficiency or errors of many of 
the traditional theological opinions, but has nevertheless kept his hold on 
the vital truth revealed in the Bible and in Jesus Christ. Many of the 
statements are somewhat recklessly altered, and some of the positions 
combated as though they were considered important today have long since 
been abandoned. In spite of these faults, the book is worth while reading, 
especially for ministers, as giving them to know what a wide-awake intelli- 
gent layman thinks. (Broadway Publishing Co., pp. 206. $1.25). 

E. E. N. 


If there is another book with more sensible observation and common 
sense in addressing young woman than Girls and Education, I do not 
know where you will find it. Dean Briggs of Radcliffe has the charm of 
a rare literary gift as becomes a dweller in Cambridge. He has the re- 
finement which should characterize the head of a woman’s college: but 
he has also that familiarity with common life, and that cool judgment of 
essential values that enable him to give homely advice and strike matter 
of fact notes without loss of dignity. Different problems which confront 
girls are treated with ripe and humorous wisdom. His robust judgment 
makes his scholarship subservient to helpful suggestion, and his charming 
literary allusions do not carry him away from the duties and amenities of 
everyday life. (Houghton & Mifflin Co., pp. 162. $1.00 net.) A. R. M. 


The book is heralded as one that has received in Great Britain the 
greatest publicity of the season. Under the editorship of W. Forbes Gray, 
a number of Englishmen in Church and State discuss the problem of 
Non-Church-Going. Oliver Lodge, Herbert Stead, Professor Stalker, Ram- 
say Macdonald, Rev. Dr. Ballard and others are the writers. The reasons 
alleged are numerous, the remedies suggested are less frequent. There 
seems to be an admission of a fact in England far more sweeping than 
would be granted by the same diversity of authorship in this country. 
There is a more pessimistic tone than we find in the range of literature on 
this subject of late years in America. There is less citation of the actual 
improvements of church method chronicled than in books on this side of 
the sea. Either our conditions are better in America, or there is a more 
optimistic spirit among us. But in reading the books of Rausenbusch, 
Croker, Mathews and others in America, we should include this English 
work of representative authors. Perhaps in no one of the recent works 
upon this subject can we find so many and so diverse statements as to 
causes of an alleged alienation from the Church. (Revell, pp. 223. $1.00 
net.) A. R. M. 


In the increasing literature on the Sunday School, a book on the 
Evolution of the Sunday School down to the more recent movements has 
been much needed. Dr. Trumbull’s book and Miss Brown’s volume were 
most admirable, but were not sufficient for the more recent development. 
Dr. H. F. Cope of the Religious Education Association has shown his 
admirable equipment for his task in this succinct volume. The book is 
designed to show the capacity of the movement for progressive develop- 
ment, to indicate how it has surmounted obstacles, been amenable to 
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criticism, and how the past even in presence of modern improvements has 
left important elements for our heritage. The book traces the Hebrew 
Methods, the Early Church contribution, the mediaeval schools, the Raikes 
movement, the International S. S. Association, the causes and factors of 
modern development. We have here an interesting chapter on the School 
for Adults and the methods of Bible study recently introduced, an account 
of the Religious Education Association, and an excellent Bibliography. 
Nearly half the work deals with the more modern history, and is full 
of most valuable information not otherwise obtainable in so graphic and 
authoritative form. (Pilgrim Press, pp, 240. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


To one who knows Dr. C. L. Goodell’s “ Pastoral and Personal Evan- 
gelism” this new book is no surprise. In the earlier work, the instances 
he gave of “handpicked” pastoral fruit were noteworthy. In this book 
he goes on to tell further incidents of personal work, and wonderful 
changes wrought by the gospel. The reader of Mr. Begbie’s books on 
phenomenal conversions has always wished he would give cases from 
less exceptional surroundings, and indicate instances of changed lives in 
the average range of experience. This Dr. Goodell has done in Follow- 
ing the Gleam. With few exceptions the stories he tells are from his own 
pastoral experiences. The book is a fitting companion to Begbie’s volumes, 
and shows the wonderful transformations occurring in lives closer to our 
ordinary ranges of temperament and surroundings. Dr. Goodell has had a 
rich experience in personal work and no one knows better than he the 
fruits of personal work for individuals. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 227, 
$1.00 net.) A. RM. 


The remarkable thing about the Yale Lectures on Preaching is the 
variety of themes disclosed from year to year, the new points of view, the 
permutations of material. The breadth and vitality of the preacher’s 
vocation is no where more forcibly shown than in the freshness of these 
successive volumes—each presenting the subject from a new angle, and 
disclosing the rich personality of motive and method. Few influences of 
our day have done more to redeem Homiletics from a cold and Mechanical 
treatment than these courses of lectures. 

Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus’s fame as a preacher and lecturer had quickened 
our anticipations of his contribution, which has just appeared in The 
Minister and the Spiritual Life. This theme would seem to suggest what 
we generally associate with the specifically devotional life as compared 
with the intellectual or practical. But this is not the author’s ,purpose. 
One great difficulty both in hearing and in reading the lectures is to grasp 
just what the lecturer does mean by his term. Either the author has a 
meaning so broad that the reader cannot apprehend it, or it is so vague 
iat it defies analysis, or it is somehow lost in the elaborate rhetoric of 
the speaker. We feel that the writer has something very noble, compre- 
hensive and uplifting to connote by the word spiritual, and yet when we 
have finished the book, we cannot tell his meaning, save that he seems to 
imply conscious and “subconscious” personality suffused by high ideals 
and rich experiences. This vagueness as to the meaning of the principal 
word in his thesis pervades the discussion. There are splendid outbursts 
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of thought; there are notable protests of breadth; there are fine vindica- 
tions of the power of great central truths; there is stimulating loyalty to 
Christ uttered; rare poetic sympathies disclosed; insight into social condi- 
tions; and unusual exegetical freshness: but a certain lack of unity and 
constructive thought robs the book of a certain practical helpfulness, how- 
ever stimulating it may be to heart and mind. This effect is often the 
power of a sermon, though we cannot analyze its elements; but we ex- 
pect more clarity in a course of academic lectures. Possibly this quality 
in these lectures is owing to the fact disclosed in a preliminary note that 
the lectures as published are made up not only of the lectures as delivered 
but also of answers to questions asked, other occasional addresses given 
at Yale, and certain passages and statements already used in published 
volumes of sermons. This may account too for the bulk of the volume 
which might have been more effective if shorter. No volume of Yale 
Lectures has shown higher rhetorical qualities or richer oratorical ele- 
ments, but the perils of affluence are also evident. (Revell, pp. 397. $1.25.) 
A. R. M. 


How a man who has made his fame and showed his power as a 
pastor should be such an interpreter of student life and be a leader in 
academic circles is explained by such volumes as “Cap and Gown” re- 
cently reviewed, and The Modern Man’s Religion just published. What 
characterizes both volumes is the striking simplicity and directness of the 
style. We are never at a loss to know just what the speaker means. 
Another thing is the familiarity of the scholar with the plain necessities 
of the average man or youth, and his power of interpreting the familiar 
ranges of thought and transplanting them into higher reaches of motive. 
Another characteristic is his ability to say fresh and broadening things 
without unduly shocking the conservative sense. To these characteristics 
must also be added the impress of vital religious experience, and a wide 
range of human interests and sympathies in all literature, scholarship and 
daily experience. We feel that Dr. C. R. Brown has lived among men 
as well as with books. He has none of the affectations of learning, nor 
does he ever seek to impress his own attainments. Fine samples are they 
of scholarly humility and a simple desire to help. He discusses before 
students in the Teachers’ College at Columbia such themes as “ Truth 
and Life,” “The Worth of Incomplete Knowledge,” “A Deepening Ex- 
perience,” “The Preacher’s Use of the Bible,” and “ Fellowship through 
Service.” (Pilgrim Press, pp. 166. $1.00.) A. Rk. M. 


The title, Communion with God, suggests a work something like Her- 
mann’s Classic on that great theme. But the present work, by Darwell 
Stone, and David C. Simpson, both of Oxford, is of a very different 
type from that of Hermann. The expression “Communion with God,” 
is used in a general sense for religion. In Part I, the Ethnic religions 
are surveyed briefly, with a view to pointing out their service in preparing 
the world for Christianity. Then in Part II, the Hebrew religion, as ex- 
hibited in the O. T. and in the Apocryphal and Apocalyptic literature, is 
similarly reviewed. In Part III, New Testament conceptions of Christian 
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Communion with God, as seen in the Gospels, in Paul, in the other N. T. 
books, are set forth. 

The treatment of this important theme in the volume before us is 
inadequate, although frequently it is helpfully suggestive. There is also 
an over-emphasis on the priestly and ritualistic mode of Communion 
which, to our view, gives these a greater importance than they actually 
had in the mind of Christ or Paul or of the great prophets of ancient 
Israel. (Scribners, pp. 211. $1.50.) E. E. N. 


Ever since its appearance in 1895, The Hymnal, issued by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, has been recognized as one of the best of 
our recent hymn-books. It was the work of Dr. Louis F. Benson, who 
is perhaps our leading expert in this field of editorial compilation. Dr. 
Benson has now prepared a revised edition of the book, embodying the 
results of sixteen years of experience and observation in its use. 

The new edition is put forth with the same care and taste on the part 
of the publishers as before, its type, paper, and binding being unexception- 
able. The arrangement of the hymns is much the same, though greater 
pains has been taken to distribute most of them under the rubrics of the 
Apostles’ Creed — these being interpreted freely enough to cover a wide 
range of expression. The primary difference between the two editions is 
in the omission of about 100 hymns and the insertion of about 110 others. 
The total number is therefore slightly increased—to 734. A notable 
section now included is that headed “ Evangelistic Services,” in which are 
grouped some poems that have occasional utility in such services. The 
whole apparatus of tunes, also, has been worked over, and many substitu- 
tions made, though not as many as in the hymns. 

It is instructive to examine the lists of changes in the hymns. From 
the time before 1800 about 25 are discarded, from the first half of the roth 
century about 35 and from the last half about 45. On the other hand, 
about 5 from before 1800 are inserted, about 15 from the early 1oth 
century, and about 90 from the more recent period. These figures in- 
dicate the shifts of usage that are naturally taking place. But a study of 
the exact details of change brings into view just that heightened critical 
judgment that marks the expert editor. Dr. Benson is evidently doing 
much more than merely follow a general drift of sentiment away from 
the very familiar toward the novel. He is carefully appraising materials, 
old and new, and seeking to shape progress so as to lay aside what is 
relatively commonplace or conventional in favor of that which is more 
vital and hence more useful. A hint of the topics receiving accent is 
given by the fact that under “ Evangelistic Services” are 14 new hymns, 
under “Children’s Hymns” 10, under “ Brotherhood and Service” 8, and 
under “ Missions,” “Aspiration,” and “ Love and Communion with Christ” 
each 7. (Presbyterian Board of Publication, pp. 647.) w. Ss. P. 
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